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NEWS OF 


HOUGH the fall of Massawa has not been announced as 
T these words are written it may probably enough have 
aready taken place. The historic week which saw the Yugo- 
sav revolution and the almost incredible victory of Cape 
Matapan has sealed the fate of Eritrea. With the fali of Keren 
effective resistance collapsed. Asmara surrendered without 
resistance, and the fall of Massawa became inevitable. A sweep 
to the south, where the port of Assab still remains in Italian 
hands, will be necessary. Then all Eritrea, like Italian Somali- 
land, will have been cut away from the Italian Empire. Only 
Abyssinia and Tripolitania remain. Tripolitania is clearly 
being left alone for the moment, except for attentions from the 
R.A.F., but nothing but the coming rains can save the Italians 
in Addis Ababa, and it is doubtful if they will get even that 
respite. The fall of Harrar and Diredawa, in the same astonish- 
ing last week of March, open the way to the capital, and 
Imperial columns are converging on it by other routes as well. 
Whether the Duke of Aosta surrenders now or holds out for a 
few weeks more is a matter of indifference As the African 
campaign is wound up men and stores become available for 
service in the Balkans if needed. They pretty clearly will be, 
though Yugoslavia’s courageous stand has thrown Hitler’s 
whole machine out of gear and left him for the moment com- 
pletely at a loss. The full agreement reported between Croats 
and Serbs, on the basis of Croat autonomy, is another blow to 
the Germans, whose campaign of intimidation is in full blast. 
That Yugoslavia will defend herself if attacked is certain. And 
it is hard to see how Hitler can avoid attacking her. 


America and Axis Ships 

The United States coastguards, acting on the direct orders 
of President Roosevelt, have taken into “ protective custody ” 
all Italian, German and Danish vessels in American ports. It 
had been discovered that the crews of many Italian vessels 
lid up in harbour have been systematically destroying their 
machinery, in some cases burning out essential parts with 
acetylene torches, in others placing combustible material on 
board so that the ships could easily be set on fire. Action was 
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taken in accordance with a statute of the last war aimed at 
preventing damage to ports by the sabotage of ships. The 
Italian and German crews have been sent ashore under arrest, 
but the Danes are being subjected to much looser detention. The 
Governments of Mexico and other South American countries 
are reported to have taken similar preventive measures. The 
German Government has, of course, protested—in a second 


Note, after the rejection of the first—but it is clear that 
the United States has acted strictly in accordance with 


its legal rights. As to the possible future of these ships, 
that is another question. Their captains and crews have 
abused hospitality, and broken the law by attempting to scuttle 
their ships, to the danger of the ports they were in—crimes 
which the Government might think entitled it to dispose of the 
ships as it thought fit. 


Vichy Efforts to Break Our Blockade 


Limits will have to be put to our tolerance of Admiral 
Darlan’s methods of bringing not only food but other material 
to France for: the benefit of Germany. Last week reports 
were received that four French merchant ships, escorted by 
a French destroyer, were approaching the Straits of Gibraltar 
with rubber and other war material for Germany. On Sunday 
our naval vessels, having allowed the convoy to pass through 
the Straits and out of Spanish territorial water, caught up 
with it, and in the proper way called upon the vessels to stop 
for visit and search. Such action is strictly in accordance 
with belligerent rights. French shore batteries, however, 
opened fire, and compelled our ships to fire back in self-defence. 
The latter were fully entitled in view of such action to sink 
the convoy, but desisted out of regard for our former Allies. 
Apologists of the Vichy Government state that the cargoes 
consisted solely of food for the Algerian population. Even 
if this, contrary to our information, had been the case, it 
was still perfectly proper to search the ships for contraband, 
and to take whatever action was thought right if they resisted. 
If Admiral Darlan persists in such attempts to break the 
British blockade of Germany with the use of his armed forces 
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he is committing an unneutral act, and joining the enemy in 
hostilities against us. The Government will have universal 
support for any measures it may feel it necessary to adopt in 
face of such a situation. 


Mr. Matsuoka with the Dictators 


The European tour of Mr. Matsuoka, the Foreign Minister 
of Japan, has taken him to Moscow, Berlin and Rome, and the 
“moral understanding ” which he went to seek has doubtless 
been influefced by other events than Hitler’s exhortations, 
Ribbentrop’s arguments, and Mussolini’s flattery. To the Axis 
leaders the visit seemed timed to synchronise perfectly with 
the opening of the Axis offensive and the submission of Yugo- 
slavia, but by misadventure Yugoslavia decided to imprison 
the men who had signed the pact, and Mussolini’s Grand Fleet 
suffered a major defeat in the Mediterranean, while towns in 
East Africa were falling in quick succession. Hitler and 
Ribbentrop, according to the inspired German Press, appear to 
have impressed upon Mr. Matsuoka the necessity that Japan 
should occupy British strategic points in the Far East, and 
especially Singapore, before the American fleet arrives to take 
over ; the critical moment in Japan’s history had arrived ; her 
fate was bound up with Germany’s. In Rome he was welcomed 
with flags and Fascist ceremony, but there is no report of 
Mussolini’s account of the Italian contribution to the war. In 
Tokyo the situation is viewed differently. Mr. Matsuoka has 
gone to Berlin, according to the Yomiuri, simply to have “ heart 
to heart talks ”*—the Tripartite Pact carries “not a shadow of 
offensive provision against any country.” Indeed it is probable 
that from the Japanese point of view the main importance of 
the visit is that it gives the Foreign Minister the opportunity 
to go to Moscow. He has yet to compare notes on his return 
journey with Mr. Stalin. 


General Smuts and the League 

At a time when superficial commentators are dismissing the 
League of Nations a$ an experiment that has failed, and failed 
finally, the declarations made on that subject by the foremost 
of Dominion statesmen, General Smuts, merit much more 
than superficial attention. Many people who thought deeply, 
said the Prime Minister of South Africa, in defending a vote 
of £25,000 as South Africa’s contribution to the League, were 
convinced that the only hope for the salvation of the world 
lay along the road of the League; the League system was 
difficult to work in abnormal times, but in the first ten years 
of its life it did outstanding work in helping people over one 
obstacle after another. The events of the last half-dozen years 
have taught many lessons, but they have done nothing to 
shake confidence in the Covenant of the League as the 
soundest basis yet devised for an international society. What 
was wrong was that the members of the League refused the 
risks involved in carrying out the provisions of the Covenant, 
till in the end two of them, Britain and France, found them- 
selves forced to go to war on precise League of Nations prin- 
ciples, i.e., in defence of a victim of unprovoked aggression, in 
the worst possible conditions. It was considered too dangerous 
to risk a war with Italy in 1936, when she wantonly flouted the 
Covenant and invaded Abyssinia. A rather different valuation 
might be put on that risk today. It may be noted that Aus- 
tralia’s continued support of the League was being announced 
at Canberra almost simultaneously with South Africa’s at 
Cape Town. 


The Battle of the Atlantic 

In the week ended March 23rd-24th the total of British, Allied 
and neutral merchant ships lost by enemy action at sea fell to 
59,141, which compares with an average of 65,000 tons a week 
for the whole war. This is the third week to show a progres- 
sive reduction after the disastrous figure of 140,814 for the week 
March 2nd-9th. Three weeks is, of course, too short a period 
on which to base any safe calculations—it has been prudently 
pointed out that the future losses may be heavier, though on 
the other hand they may be less. But it is possible to say this: 
the opening of the campaign of the Battle of the Atlantic is 


certainly the period in which the Germans are makin 

thing like their maximum offensive ; their U-boats hae a 
launched en masse, their bombers are in full force, and mse 
are raiders still at large. The British counter-attack agains ms 
U-boats, both at sea and at their bases, will gather rcs: = 
and their depredations should tend to be subject to the wa 
diminishing returns. Our air strength for dealing with te. 
is growing, and the raiders will one by one be rounded up. W 
should expect the enemy to gain the most spectacular ale. 
at the beginning of the campaign, though of course oan 
weather would at the start diminish them. But it must aa 
forgotten that our losses are cumulative. Replacement jg 
grave problem, and it is gratifying that Sir Arthur Salter has 
gone to America to help to solve it. 


National Unity— 

There was a happy synthesis of the world outlook and the 
domestic political outlook in the Prime Minister’s address to 
the Central Council of the National Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Associations last week. He reminded his 
audience that he had been called on to form a Government 
last May because it was thought essential in this time of 
danger to have a Prime Minister who could command national 
unity. All parties, and not least the Conservatives, had been 
willing to make sacrifices in the supreme interest of the 
country. He pointed out that there was nothing incompatible 
between his acceptance of the leadership of the Conservatiye 
Party and his leadership of a National Government—it gave 
him the same relationship to the Conservative Party that the 
Liberal and Labour leaders had to theirs. But he suggested 
—and this is characteristic of his attitude—that his party 
ought to keep its organisation in good order by concentrating 
all its thoughts on the war-effort. Mr. Churchill did not stop 
there. He hopes that there will be the same national unity in 
making the peace as in making war, and indeed in certain 
practical measures of social reconstruction on which the 
parties can find common ground. Most members of his 
Government are likely to agree with him that men who have 
worked so harmoniously together in the comradeship of war 
will not easily become competing partisans. The first years 
of peace-making and reconstruction will be an inseparable part 
of the national enterprise of which this war is the first stage. 


and its Limitations 


Mr. Churchill could not have stated the case better. He 
showed his attitude to his own party, and the similar attitude 
which he hoped would be adopted ‘by the other party leaders, 
Some who in the past have been more closely identified with 
party politics may, without disagreeing with him, require some 
qualification of his general statement. Thus Mr. Attlee, speak- 
ing at Glasgow on Sunday, agreed that unity in the face of the 
enemy demands the suspension of party strife; but added 
quite reasonably that this does not mean that people should 
give up the public discussion of political, social and economic 
questions. Conservatives and Liberals will not differ from 
him on this point. Indeed it would be impossible for the 
country to be ready with plans of post-war reconstruction 
unless the measures to achieve it had been fully considered and 
even debated beforehand. The distinctive Labour attitude 
(if any attitude to this problematic world can really be dis- 
tinctive of any party) should be known and understcod, with 
a view to reconciling it with other attitudes, which may or may 
not be those of parties. Yet it is supremely to be hoped that 
neither the Labour nor any other organisation will approach 
the major questions of reconstruction with a view to adopting 
a party attitude, but should do so rather in Mr. Churchill’s 
spirit, when he adjures the Conservative organisation to con- 
centrate its thoughts on victory. So again in the matter of 
“war aims” or “ peace aims,” Mr. Churchill rightly refuses 
to produce a catalogue ; but that is no reason why others less 
responsibly placed should not discuss the matter ad infinitum ; 
in the course of doing so they may produce material which will 
prove of great value later on. 
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fire-watching and Compulsion 4 

In every region in the country the Regional Commissioner 

; to be satisfied that adequate arrangements have been 
gade for detecting incendiary bombs and fighting fires. To 
fulfil its responsibility the Corporation of Manchester has 
gecided that the compulsory registration order for fire-watchers 
qust be applied, and Manchester men between eighteen and 
thirty, including those in reserved occupations, are required 
to register on April sth and 6th. Only members of the forces 
which include Home Guard and Observer Corps), constables, 
blind persons, and mental patients are exempt, but there are 
grtain grounds on which other persons may apply for ex- 
emption. Fire parties to the number of more than seven thou- 
and in all will have to be organised or brought up to strength, 
that every part of the city, including the residential areas, 
may be adequately protected; the existing volunteers in officially 
enrolled fire parties will be brought within the new organisa- 
ion. Manchester has had a sufficiently severe experience 
of bombing to know what it may be called upon to deal with, 
and is performing no less than its duty in ensuring that the 
preparations for watching and fire-fighting are complete. No 
other region should be allowed to wait to learn its lesson. In 
any area where the voluntary fire-fighting system is not fully 
equal to any emergency the Regional Commissioner should insist 
that compulsion be applied. 


Sabbath Observance 

The Churches, so far as they are responsible for the defeat of 
the Sunday-theatres proposal in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, may find that they have done themselves more dis- 
service than they realise. Nothing could have been more 
modest than the provisions of the draft Order in Council. It 
simply empowered local authorities in certain areas to permit 
the Sunday opening of theatres and music-halls as well as of 
cinemas. The danger of a counter-attraction to Church services 
was largely provided against, for the Home Secretary was 
willing to lay it down that there should be no opening before 
1.30. But on the free vote which the Government rightly con- 
ceded the well-organised opposition carried the day by 144 
yotes to 136. Let us be clear what this means. The Churches are 
perfectly right in impressing the importance of Sunday-obser- 
vance on their own members—though even there the danger 
of taking the Hebrew Sabbath as precedent needs avoiding— 
but the Churches represent at the highest computation less than 
asixth of the population, and on no interpretation of democracy 
are they entitled to impose methods of Sunday observance 
on the other five-sixths. To ban theatres while public-houses 
may open is not only arbitrary but short-sighted. The amount 
that the opening of theatres would add to the existing Sunday 
labour is by comparison negligible, and to the argument that 
there is no demand for Sunday opening it may be rejoined that 
in that case no theatres will be opened, for the local authorities 
will have no occasion to grant permission. The charge that 
the Churches oppose the people’s pleasures will certainly be 
raised, and is hard to rebut. 
German Invasion Prospects 

The possibility of an attempted German invasion of Britain 
has by no means gone, said General Sir Alan Brooke on 
Tuesday. The prospect is that the enemy would use sea-borne 
and air-borne troops, and he has been training large numbers of 
the latter for transport on gliders. But if Germany is better pre- 
pared for invasion it is also true that we are far better prepared 
to repel attacks. Hitler would rely on the use of armoured 
fighting vehicles devised to move quickly to strategic points. 
But we also have armoured vehicles for tackling and defeating 
him, and an army far larger and better trained than last year, 
to say nothing of an Air Force which has proved its quality in 
conflict with the Luftwaffe. General Brooke dwelt upon the 
supreme importance of good staff work in handling a mechan- 
ised army. The victories in Libya and in Italian East Africa 
could not have been won as they were even with the best troops 
unless the staff work had been superlatively good. We shall not 
be at a disadvantage in that sphere. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: —News from the 
Mediterranean has provided this week the same sort of more 
confident background that President Roosevelt’s speech gave 
to debates a week ago. On’ the other hand, the raids on 
Plymouth and Clydeside should compel some drastic improve- 
ments in our Civil Defence services. Between these major 
events of the war Parliament has been considering further 
steps towards the mobilisation of industry and man-power, and 
the question of Sunday opening of theatres and music-halls. 
Both debates had their importance, and were relevant to material 
and moral issues of the war. 
* * * * 


“It is only now, as the Prime Minister has said, in the 
nineteenth month of the war, that we are beginning to feel the 
demands caused by our new factories”; so spake Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, in the debate on concentration of industry. This 
ominous sentence explains something of the time-lag involved 
in moving on to a reasonable war basis. It is no easy business 
transferring the industrial life of an intricate economic system 
from one pattern to another. First comes the control of raw 
material, then the direction of labour, followed by the limitation 
of supplies, and finally the requisitioning powers of the supply 
departments and the Ministry of Works and Buildings. Now we 
are faced with the concentration of existing industry into the 
most efficient units, so that man-power, raw material, and 
Government orders can be properly canalised. Mr. Lyttelton 
stressed the need for flexibility, and expressed his approval of 
the grouping of shops in the retail trade. Sir Herbert Williams 
attacked the proposals on too broad a front to be convincing. 
Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Horabin, and Mr. Strauss criticised the 
scheme because it tended to entrench monopolies and squeeze 
out the small man without compensation. Mr. Summers, in an 
excellent maiden speech, spoke as one concerned with the steel 
industry, and naturally his experience made support of the 
measures easier; Mr. Arthur Hollins, secretary of the Pottery 
Workers, on the other hand, had fears for the survival of older 
crafts. 

* * . * 

It was interesting to watch the speeches with a knowledge 
of the industrial background of the various speakers. Thus 
when Sir Cyril Entwistle or Mr. Hammersley or Mr. Hamilton 
Kerr spoke there was inevitably cotton as well as concentration 
in the back of their minds. Mr. Leslie Burgin, and particu- 
larly Sir George Schuster, emphasised the need for the careful 
treatment of industries which were not organised in associa- 
tions or indexed in Board of Trade files. Sir George Schuster 
went further, and made some interesting suggestions about 
the future organisation of industry, pleading for more manage- 
able units so that Government could maintain better liaison. 

* + * * 

The debate on Sunday theatres and music-halls was interest- 
ing, but often irrelevant. Mr. Magnay nearly ruined his case 
by over-statement; it was left to Mr. James Griffiths to make 
the best speech in support of the Nonconformist conscience, 
though Mr. Crowder, speaking as an ex-welfare Army officer, 
said much in a few words. Mr. Alan Herbert gave a more 
realist picture of the modern Sunday, and quoted the example 
of theatrical items which were given by the B.B.C. throughout 
the Sabbath day. No speech rose to any height of oratory 
because the issue was confused. Mr. Fred Watkins, a railway 
clerk, made a notable defence of the living theatre. Few people 
seemed to realise that the legitimate theatre is dying, owing to 
the high rents charged and the deadly competition of the 
cinema. Party lines were completely obliterated, though 
Liberals and Welsh members combined to make a strong force 
in defence of the so-called traditional Sunday. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison made a common-sense case for the Government, but 
he failed to convince enough members that his case was worthy 
of support. The whole position remains unsatisfactory. Does 
the vote of the House of Commons represent the view of the 
country? I should like to see a referendum on the whole issue. 
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HITLER 


WEEK ago, writing of the Yugoslav Government 
which had just signed the Tripartite Pact at Vienna, 


A 


we said that nothing could save the situation but a 
universal national uprising and the institution of a Govern- 
ment of National Defence, with a policy of resolute re- 


sistance to aggression from any quarter. We added that 
such a development was frankly improbable. It was; but the 
improbable happened, and never was the falsification of 
an editorial prediction more welcome. Yugoslavia today is 
incomparably stronger in herself and incomparably more 
potent a defender of freedom than if the Vienna Pact had 
never been signed, for in that event the spontaneous and 
universal manifestation of national resolve which has won 
the admiration of the world in the past week would never 
have found expression. As it is, as result of an uprising 
of the whole nation, in which the Army, the Church, the 
young King and millions of common men and women 
took equally admirable and equally effective parts, Yugo- 
slavia, in the British Prime Minister’s and the Yugoslav 
Patriarch’s identical words, has found her soul. The 
politicians who consented to sign the Tripartite Pact, 
with the Regent Prince Paul, who had received his menac- 
ing instructions from Herr Hitler three weeks earlier, have 
gone, the former to prison, the latter to some unknown 
sanctuary. A new government led by one of Yugoslavia’s 
foremost soldiers, who has already had time to show him- 
self a statesman as well, is in office, stronger and more 
united and more widely representative than any the 
country has possessed since it took its present shape, thanks 
to the defeat of Germany, in 1918. 


The revolution in Yugoslavia has revolutionised the situa- 
tion in the Balkans. Till the small hours of March 27th the 
prospect was that Germany would launch an immediate 
attack on Greece, secure in the knowledge, not only that 
there was no fear of Yugoslav interference, but that 
Yugoslav territory could be utilised by the German army as 
Germany chose. Today all the plans based on that assump- 
tion are shattered. Yugoslavia has not declared war on 
Germany. She is offering no assistance to Greece. She 
is not so far allying herself with Great Britain or with 
Turkey. Her desire is to preserve her strict neutrality 
and her full independence, and live at peace with all her 
neighbours. It is for Germany to decide whether that 
desire can be gratified. There is little doubt what the 
decision will be. For the Yugoslav revolution and General 
Simovitch’s wise and firm statesmanship have upset not 
merely Hitler’s time-table—a serious matter when the 
situation in both the Atlantic and the Mediterranean is 
changing every day in Britain’s favour—but his whole 
Balkan strategy. He cannot go on and attack Greece, leav- 
ing the powerful Yugoslav army fully mobilised on his flank. 
If, on the other hand, he decides to attack Yugoslavia, he 
will add 1,200,000 of the best fighters in the Balkans to 
the forces arrayed against him; he will cut himself off 
from the indispensable minerals, particularly lead and 
bauxite, and foodstuffs which Yugoslavia has so far been 
sending to Germany; and he will seal finally the doom 
of the Italians in Albania, who will find themselves caught 
between the Yugoslavs and the Greeks, with as much hope 
of escape as the Italians in Addis Ababa. 


None the less, the prospect is that the Germans will 
attack. But there is little prospect of the sudden crushing 
stroke which brought countries like Holland and Belgium to 
the ground. The Yugoslavs are fighters, tougher fighters 
than the Greeks, it would have been said but for the almost 
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incredible courage and resource displayed by that hero; 
people since Signor Mussolini deemed it politic to = 
conclusions with them. The German command, Moreover 
must change the whole of its communications throyop 
Bulgaria, and then find itself faced with mountain-frontiers 
well adapted for defence. The attack in that Quarter 
therefore, can hardly be immediate. A descent from 
Hungary on Croatia is more practicable, and it would have 
an obvious political advantage, for it might be Necessary 
for the Yugoslavs to yield ground there, as they had to 
yield ground in 1914, and the strain in the always rather 
qualified loyalty of the Croats to the Triune State would be 
considerable. But unity between the Croats and the Serhs 
today seems complete. If war is forced on Yugoslavia 
she will not fight alone. She and Greece will make com. 
mon cause, and Signor Ansaldo will have reason to utter 
more “‘ Woes ” for Italy in consequence. Turkey’s attitude 
is not yet defined. It would clearly be to her own beg 
interest, as Mr. Eden can hardly fail to impress on her, 
to join in a triple alliance with Greece and Yugoslavia to 
bar the path to further German advances in the Balkans, 
Hitler has counted so far on picking off his victims singly, 
Only the blindness or folly of the States still independent 
could lure them into so patent a snare. The fear that 
Russia might fish for her own advantage in waters trouble 
by a Balkan war against Germany is removed, though there 
is no ground for counting on positive Russian assistance, 
But positive British assistance can be counted on up to the 
very limits of the possible, and of what British assistance 
may mean in one element Admiral Cunningham has just 
given spectacular demonstration. 


America, moreover, will make herself felt in the Balkans, 
as she is making herself increasingly felt in every field 
of conflict. It is quite true that no material aid from across 
the Atlantic can reach Yugoslavia quickly, but when it is 
certain that such aid is coming all immediate reserves can 
be drawn on, in the knowledge that provision for their re- 
placement has been made. Meanwhile, the task of 
equipping the Yugoslavs will fall largely on this country. 
It will be a heavy burden to shoulder, but some at least 
of the vast booty captured from Italy in Africa should be 
serviceable, and the command of the Mediterranean, undis- 
puted after the naval achievements of the past week, isa 
factor whose importance may in the end be decisive. But 
meanwhile Yugoslavia, as she is fully and courageously 
conscious, faces the prospect .of having to bear the full 
brunt of a German attack which was to have been directed 
against Greece. Hitler’s reasons for hesitating have been 
stated, but that he should allow Yugoslavia to thwart his 
whole plan with impunity is incredible. He has lost face 
enough in the eyes of M. Matsuoka as it is. A demonstra 
tion of what it means to defy Germany is imperative. 


Since that means the war on two fronts which German 
strategy has always done its utmost to avoid, further diplo- 
matic moves, such as the suggested mediation by Musso- 
lini (of all people) may be attempted before an actual 
attack is launched. But in fact the two-front argument 
can be over-emphasised. For Hitler a Balkan war would 
be mainly a land war, and he is engaged in no land war in 
the West. His air force, now spread over Norway, the 
Low Countries, France, Italy and Rumania, would be 
still further divided, but so would ours. But we shall 
soon have still more aircraft released from Africa, where 
the operations are very near their final stage. Altogether 
a balance of all the probabilities suggests an early German 
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in the Balkans. But a completely different alter- 


ive 
- possible, and we need to be prepared for it. The 





Germans do not shine at improvising new plans in an 
It heroic emergency, but all their plans for a direct attack on Britain, 
> to including the attempted invasion to which Sir Alan 
Oreover, Brooke referred on Tuesday, are still in being, and a 
through ydden and complete switch from East to West would be 
frontiers ectly practicable. Admiral Darlan is already being 
quarter, ff |i! drilled for the part he and the French fleet might be 
It from called on to play, and another endeavour would no doubt 
ld have 
Cessary 
hie 
3 rather 


ould HE Government is not very happy in its decisions about 
be T public holidays. The fiasco of the Christmas holiday is 


ir evidently to be repeated at the Easter holiday. Perfectly right 
: ma in its view that, since workers in the munitions and other essen- 
© Com tial industries must in the country’s interest remain at work, 
O utter Bf ite proper thing is for the whole country to remain at work, the 
ittitude ff Government has announced that though a holiday on Easter 
1 best #f Monday may be permitted, Good Friday will be observed as a 
M her, §f normal day, and retail shops are asked to remain open. It 
via to ff might well, perhaps better, have been decided to stop on 
alkans, §f Friday and work on Monday, but whichever it was the Govern- 




























ment ought to take steps to get its decision observed. As it 
is, the daily papers are to appear on Monday, which is a holiday, 
and not appear on Friday, which is to be observed as an ordinary 
day. Various other industries are simply ignoring the request 
about Friday. If the Government cannot get its wishes re- 


singly, 
endent 
r that 
duble# 


| there spected—it is still to be hoped that it can—it would be 
tance, B much better to express no wishes at all. Flat disregard is not 
to the ff sood for its prestige. 
Stance * * * . 
S just The decision of The Times to raise its price to 3d. is an 
event of some importance in the journalistic world. It has 
lkans, fg Deen up to that before—from March, 1918, to March, 1922. 
field The reason today is that as a result of paper-rationing The 
Times, like other journals, is faced with the necessity of limiting 
< circulation, limiting advertisements, or limiting editorial matter, 
ICS FF or al! three. Advertisements have, no doubt, fallen off seriously, 
S Cal FF butas set-off The Times advertisement rates have been increased 
Ir re- & by 33} per cent. Its circulation, which was about 200,000 
k of pre-war, has probably gone up, and the §0 per cent. increase in 


price will be a convenient, and not unprofitable, way of limiting 
it. The extra penny, needless to say, is a small matter beside 
the cost of production, which is paid for much more by adver- 


ntry. 
east 
d be 


ndis- & tisement-revenue than by circulation-revenue. In one respect 
is a [he Times is fortunate. Ordinarily the increase in price might 
But kad some of its less opulent readers to transfer to the Daily 
adi Telegraph. But the Telegraph is under the same compulsion to 

’ & limit its circulation similarly, and cannot profit by such a 
full ‘ 

transfer. 

cted . * 7 * 
- The inauguration of a Norwegian Branch of the P.E.N. 
f SF Club at a luncheon attended by King Haakon in London on 
ace 


Monday is evidence both of the virility of the Norwegian colony 
in England, and of the reality and the value of cultural contacts 
and of the steady growth of the P.E.N. Club movement, which 
owes its inception mainly to John Galsworthy, itself. In private 
conversation I heard something of the not merely continuing 


stra- 


nan 


J but increasing resistance by the Norwegians to the German 
ual SCUPation. News of this arrives constantly, for each week 
Norwegians are slipping out of the country and crossing the 
ent B North Sea in fishing-boats, in spite of everything the Germans 
uld may do to try to stop them. My neighbour, who had stayed in 
"12 § Norway for some time after the German occupation, reached 
the § London by way of Stockholm, Moscow, Vladivostok and the 
be § United States. 
all * * . * 


ere To make the naval victory in the Mediterranean even more 
ner f incredible still, it now appears that not two British bombers, 
an ff but only one were lost. Where and how is not stated. Perhaps 
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be made to secure passage for German troops through 
Spain to Gibraltar. But the omens in that quarter are no 
more favourable than they were when Hitler failed with 
General Franco twice before. That we are prepared in 
the West is certain. That we are doing everything possible 
in the East is sufficiently testified by the fact that General 
Wavell is in supreme command in that theatre, and that 
Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill are still conducting diplomatic 
and military discussions there. The beginning of April 
brings very different promise from the beginning of March. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


that will never be known. But it is at least possible—one 
would like to believe it—that this may be another case of in- 
calculably much being owed by so many to so few. While it 
was the British Navy that sank the Italian cruisers it was British 
torpedo-bombers which made the whole action possible by 
disabling the ‘ Littorio,’ and so slowing down the whole enemy 
squadron. It may or may not be one of those machines that 
represents the single British casualty. One would like to think 
that its gallant crew before they died had dealt the blow which 
led to the greatest victory of its kind in British naval history. 
* * * +. 

With all the talk about Army waste, an cccasional hard fact 
has its uses. Here is a case heard in a police-court in Surrey 
last week. A butcher’s foreman was charged with buying a 
quantity of meat valued at £11 I0s., issued for the use of 
soldiers and the property of the Government. It was stated 
in evidence by a lorry-driver wearing R.A.F. uniform that his 
daily job was to collect stores from an R.A.S.C. depot; the 
butchers at the depot told him they had meat to spare which 
was surplus to the amount required for Army rations, and 
asked him to sell it for them and share the proceeds. The 
butcher’s foreman, who bought three consignments of meat 
from the lorry-driver, was fined £20. The soldiers involved 
have apparently been dealt with by the Army authorities. 

* * * * 


Nothing could be better than the decision regarding the 
Board of the B.B.C. announced by Mr. Duff Cooper in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. The increase of the 
number of Governors from two to six, and the personalities 
of the four new Governors, are equally satisfactory. Dr. J. J. 
Mallon and Sir Ian Fraser, both Governors till the purge at 
the beginning of the war, return, and with them come Lady 
Violet Bonham-Carter and Mr. A. H. Mann, the late editor 
of the Yorkshire Post. The Board is now a representative and 
liberal-minded body, and Mr. Duff Cooper guarantees that it 
shall enjoy complete freedom of action. Those of us who have 
long urged the restoration of a Board with full powers have 
their reward and are duly thankful. 

* * * * 

An English girl of twelve, hospitably taken in by a Boston 
family, and sent by them to one of the most select schools 
in that select city, was required, in common with the rest of 
her class, to produce an essay on the most exciting thing 
that had happened to the writer in 1940. At the end of the 
period her paper was still blank. Explanation: nothing excit- 
ing had happened to her. But, it was pointed out, she had 
left England after the bombing started, and had crossed the 
Atlantic in the midst of the submarine war. But it was no good. 
No, there was nothing to write; nothing had happened; the 
sea had been calm all the way, and the British Navy was there. 
So there could be no essay. 

* * * * 

In the week of the greatest naval battle of the war, and 
perhaps the most spectacular naval victory in all the history 
of the greatest naval Power, I have been asking myself how 
many Englishmen, if challenged, could give the name of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, the successor to 
Jellicoe and Beatty. One in ten thousand ? I doubt it. 

JANUS. 
















THE WAR SURVEYED: 


HE healthy instinct to distrust coincidence has received an 

invigorating shock from the series of events which selected 
last Thursday to transform the Near Eastern situation. Yugo- 
slavia had been sold: on Thursday it was decided that the sale 
came under the “fetch and carry” condition, and if Germany 
intends to take delivery she must now fight a million of the 
toughest infantry in the world. That is a great and memorable 
development ; but it coincided with the capture of the most 
formidable position in Africa, which has given us the capital of 
Eritrea, and the entry into Harrar, the key to Diredawa. 
(Now, of course, the troops have cut the railway and are 
advancing upon Awash.) Even that was not all; for the 
Italian fleet put to sea on that day on an enterprise which the 
result placed beyond its power to accomplish then or ever. 


All these events have an essential connexion. The Near 
Eastern theatre is a single whole, and the Mediterranean is its 
main line of communications. The Libyan campaign was 
based upon that line, and the unity of the theatre derives from 
it. From the first it has been the paradox of the Italian Navy 
that it could weaken the Atlantic communications more than 
the Mediterranean. While it remained in being it inevitably 
detained naval forces in the Mediterranean that would have 
been employed otherwise in the Battle of the Atlantic. But it had 
a potential rather than an actual effect upon its own waters, 
whereas its influence upon the Atlantic was actual and not 
potential. Recent events in the Near East had, however, given 
an added value to the Mediterranean communications. The 
campaign in Africa was clearly nearing its end. The time for 
the German offensive in the Balkans was as obviously nearing 
its start. German offensives are not haphazard affairs. They 
owe little to improvisation and lean their full weight upon 
meticulous preparation. It was for this reason that Italy was 
urged to make her potential threat to the Greek communica- 
tions with the British base in Africa actual, by the rough 
surgery of a destructive attack upon our convoys. 


Italy had already been attempting for nearly three weeks to 
pin down the Greek forces in Albania. In this part of the 
plan she may have had some success. It is quite certain she 
paid very heavily to achieve it, and the very serious losses and 
the continuance of the attacks must have persuaded our gallant 
ally that her reserves must be kept near at hand, and not 
diverted to other threatened sectors. Ultimately, however, it 
is not these immediate resources Germany fears. It is the 
possible reinforcements that might come from Egypt while the 
communications remain open. Necessary supplies must come 
that way ; and the Balkan Powers, like all the small Powers, 
are weaker in equipment than in men. So it came about that, 
as an essential part of the enemy plan to bring light to the 
East, the communications must be cut. Presumably the design 
was to cut them so drastically that they would be weakened 
by the consequent shock for some time to come. 


It is still impossible to form a completely convincing picture 
of what actually happened. The Royal Air Force reported the 
fact that Italian warships were steering east from Sicily on 
Thursday. On the following day apparently two groups of 
warships were identified, one steaming some miles to the north- 
east of Crete and the other to the south-east of the island. The 
disposition is difficult to explain; and it is even harder to 
understand why the most precious of all the Italian ships of 
line, the Littorio class battleship, was in the southerly group, 
in the more exposed position. It was this fact, as far as one 
can see, that staged the battle ; and it is part of the irony that 
appears to have characterised the Italian share in the war from 
the first that, after keeping her naval vessels in harbour so long, 
the command should now have so placed the most valuable of 
them that accident or a chance shot would inevitably involve 
fighting on anything but favourable terms. Italian naval men 
do not lack courage. They are efficient gunners; and, a 


young navy, they desired above all things to show their value. 
But they knew from unfortunate experience that, however 
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SEA-POWER IN ACTION 








loudly they might chant mare nostrum, they 
risk with the squadrons of the greatest navy 

The most interesting tactical feature of the battle is 4, 
use of the aeroplanes. Reconnaissance had already informe 
the British Commander of what the Italian Admira} woul 
have preferred to shroud in a secure modesty; and the Fe 
Air Arm, which has won so many laurels in unexpected exrlin 
at once attacked the ‘ Littorio’ battleship with torpedoes * 
halved its speed. Calamity at once began to raise jts head 
The Italian capital ships had purchased speed by sacrifice d 
protection ; and now this great battleship had lost its speed 
The battle was immediately staged, since the movement of the 
fleet was slowed down; and to make matters worse the Roy, 
Air Force damaged the escorting ships, the cruisers al 
destroyers. If it had not been for this action Admiral Cunning. 
ham would not even have been there to see the wake of th 
Italian ships; they would have returned to the security ¢ 
harbour. For the strange-encounter battle that developed 
* Orion ’ had been trailing its coat from first sighting the enemy, 
and Vice-Admiral Pridham-Whippell was successful in bringing 
it about that the Italian ships were sufficiently far to th 
east for the Commander-in-Chief to arrive with his squadron 
in time. 

It was in the dark of a misty evening that the main clad 
occurred, and it does not appear to have lasted more than, 
very short time. The broadside of the ‘ Warspite,’ ‘ Valiant’ and 
‘Barham’ is very terrible and, delivered at short range, it mus 
have produced, as Admiral Cunningham said, “ not a pleasant 
spectacle.” In a few minutes three 10,000-ton cruisers and 
two large destroyers disappeared. One other destroyer probably 
and another cruiser possibly succumbed. The Littorio clay 
battleship may have gone to the bottom also. This is a most 
impressive list of sunk or gravely damaged Italian ships ; bu 
the most extraordinary feature of the balance-sheet is that the 
debit side shows only one aeroplane lost. The darkness, the 
mist, the surprise and the shock apparently completely destroyed 
whatever efficiency the Italian squadron had on its setting out, 
Heavy firing was heard Jong after the British ships had los 
contact with the enemy, and their claim to have inflicted 
damage upon British vessels must be explained by this 
demoralised phase in which the Italian ships were exchanging 
shots with one another. British morale is a much better wearing 
material. In spite of the handicap of going into battle with 
an Italian force which included three capital ships and several 
heavy cruisers in the dark, Admiral Cunningham’s squadron 
inflicted the heaviest damage in the shortest space of time and 
itself suffered no damage or casualties. There were 
German petty officers and gunners among those rescued from 
the ships destroyed. The only other appearance made by the 
Germans was the dive-bombers’ attack upon the British who 
attempted to save more of the Italian sailors. 

What are the results of this battle? If the Italian fleet was 
unable to inflict any damage upon the main communications 
between Egypt and the Greek ports then, it will be even less 
competent to do so in future. The material loss of the Fleet 
is now very great indeed. We cannot know what is the 
complete loss, but it can hardly be doubted that it is far 
beyond even the maximum number of vessels we claim. The 
damaged ships represent a weakening of effective power that 
may well be as heavy as the loss in ships sunk, though it 
will only be temporary. The Italian Navy must, however, have 
lost even more. No Navy can continue to practise these run 
away tactics, or suffer so heavily whenever they are caught, 
without losing morale. The practice of keeping harbour merely 
fosters a decline. The Italian Navy has suffered very heavily 
indeed, and British ships will ride these important seas much 
more safely in the future. That is a material increment to the 
strength of the Allied position in the Balkans. 

The British Commander, having now very much less 0 
fear from the Italians, will be free to take more risks in dealing 
with the convoys that are crossing from Italy to Tripolitania 
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from time to time. It is doubtful if the defeat will release any 
effective strength for the battle of the Atlantic, since it is the 
smaller craft that are most needed for that struggle and, even 
with the destruction of seven or more of the Italian cruisers 
and destroyers, it is difficult to see how we could spare any 
‘able number of similar vessels from the small comple- 
meat Admiral Cunningham at present commands. The 
moral effect upon the general war situation cannot be ignored. 
Indeed the cumulative effect of the events of a few days last 
week may much more easily be exaggerated. Germany 
undoubtedly has had a bad week; she has suffered a check. 
Italy appears to be more than ever a liability rather than an 
asset. But it must not be forgotten that, even if the German 
offensive has had to be postponed and recast and may be 
launched under much more unfavourable conditions, she has 
not yet lost a land-battle and, with a much greater proportion 
of her war resources mobilised than is the case so far with us, 
she will yet be able to inflict much suffering upon us. But 
we can now face the risks and chances with a more buoyant 
heart if not with a more resolute spirit. 


SPAIN AND MONARCHISM 


By A SPANISH CORRESPONDENT 


apprec 


WO years ago General Franco’s troops marched into 
T Madrid. It may perhaps be said that General Franco 
had it in his power to establish in Spain a régime acceptable 
to the great majority of Spaniards. Many would not have 
accepted it with a good conscience, others would have fought 
against it; but the Spanish people, worn out after so hard 
a struggle, would have tolerated such a régime had it thereby 
been possible for Spaniards to live peaceably together No 
sooner was the victory of the Nationalists declared, however, 
than the Spanish people began to realise that there could be 
no full unity yet. Many of the Conservatives who had supported 
General Franco began to look about them for some other 
system to replace Phalangism. The Monarchists, perceiving 
that the failure of the Phalanx would increase the chances of 
a Monarchist restoration, decided to take advantage of the 
situation. And so this restoration began to be discussed 
throughout the whole of Spain. 

A year ago there were 100,000 political prisoners in Madrid. 
This meant between one and two million citizens in the whole 
country deprived of liberty. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the prisoners inside the prisons, and their families outside, 
should have been ready to accept a change of régime if, as the 
Monarchists promised, the restoration of the Monarchy were 
to be accompanied by a general amnesty, and social conditions 
in which all Spaniards could live at peace with each other. 
For many Republicans a Monarchist restoration was the lesser 
evil. The most important thing was to obtain an amnesty and 
overthrow the Phalanx. Such an amnesty is now rumoured. 

The death of ex-King Alfonso has favoured the 
Monarchists_ politically, for the old breach between Don 
Juanists and Alfonsists has been healed with the recognition 
by both parties of Prince John as pretender to the throne. 
The dynastic dispute had dragged on because Alfonso wished 
to become King again, and all the attempts made by the 
Monarchists to persuade him to abdicate in favour of his son 
Prince John had failed. Shortly before his fatal illness, how- 
ever, the ex-King, submitting to pressure brought to bear on 
him principally by the Vatican, which favoured a Monarchist 
restoration in the person of Prince John, signed his renuncia- 
tion of the throne in the document which was published in 
Rome on January 15th of this year. As it will be recalled, 
Alfonso therein addressed himself to “all Spaniards.” Never- 
theless, the ex-King had supported General Franco’s coup d’état 
in July, 1936, and the Infante Don Juan had journeyed to 
Pampeluna at the beginning of the Civil War in order to fight 


oon 
ihe 


under the Nationalist banner. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the dynasty was on the side of Franco from the very 
first. 


By the end of the Civil War, however, the Monarchists 
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realised the tactical error they had committed in allying 
themselves with one of the opposing sides in the conflict. 
Mussolini and Hitler were both enemies of a Monarchist 
restoration, and Franco, who, when he struck against the 
Republican Government, struck at the same time against the 
Republican régime, was informed categorically that Germany 
and Italy would not allow a re-establishment of the Monarchy 
in Spain. 

By one of those paradoxes which abound in human history, 
the Monarchists, dissatisfied with the Phalangist régime, made 
contact with the Republicans in 1938, and later asked for their 
support to bring Prince John to Spain. Even before the end 
of the Civil War, Monarchist agents were in touch with Re- 
publicans, and subsequently, when France became the focus 
of Republican emigration, these agents installed themselves in 
Paris. When the majority of Spanish Republican leaders’ 
exiles sailed for Mexico, there also left for that country the 
Marquis of Castellon, the Marquis of Carvajal, and the Duke 
of Seville, who, it is said, were sent by the Monarchists of the 
“ Renovacion Espafiola” Party on a mission to Central and 
South America. 

As a result of these contacts between Monarchists and Re- 
publicans in Mexico, an alliance has recently been signed in 
Xochimilco, a place near Mexico City, between the Monarchists 
and certain sections of Spanish Republicanism, with the object 
of working for the restoration of the Monarchy. Among the 
Spanish emigrants, both in Mexico and other countries, the 
“Agreement of Xochimilco” has naturally caused a certain 
sensation. It is not yet very clear who are the Republican 
parties to the agreement. The names have been mentioned 
of certain Conservative Republicans; of members of the Re- 
publican Union, a party organised by Sr. Martinez Barrios, the 
last “ Speaker” in the Spanish Parliament; and of members 
of that section of the Spanish Socialist Party most likely to 
become identified with the middle-class Republican movement. 

It cannot be denied that the Monarchists are very active at 
the present time. They have propaganda-centres in Rome, 
Vichy, Lisbon, Mexico and Buenos Ayres, and they even 
carry on discreet activities in London. But Spain, of course, 
is the country in which they can work to the greatest advan- 
tage. It can be said that in Spain the Monarchists are opposed 
to the totalitarian régime, and as such they are supported by 
many of the Republican minority. Their activities in 
Portugal should not, however, be despised. In that country 
the newspaper O Seculo sefves as a vehicle for the opinions 
of those who support the Monarchist restoration in Spain. 
On February 27th last Arriba, the Phalangist organ in Madrid, 
published a violent article against O Seculo, denouncing it as 
an enemy of the Phalangist State. Arriba extended its accusa- 
tion to the whole of the Portuguese Press, for having assisted 
in the campaigns of the Spanish exiles in Lisbon. O Seculo 
even went so far as to publish Monarchist propaganda in 
Spanish. The article in Arriba ended with a threat to the 
Portuguese Government and a demand that it should put an 
end to the campaign of the Portuguese Press, if it wished the 
good relations existing between Spain and Portugal to be 
maintained. 

It will be remembered that in the first months of the Civil 
War General Franco ordained the union of the Carlists (Tradi- 
tionalists) and the Phalangists. This measure, however, was 
no more than an apparent solution of the problem, for the 
clashes between Carlists and Phalangists continued. Now that 
the death of the last member of that Bourbon branch which 
laid claim to the Spanish throne has brought the Carlist 
dynasty to an end, it is certain that the requetés will also 
accept Prince John as their king. For General Franco the 
dynastic simplification caused by the decease of Don Carlos 
three years ago, and the recent death of Alfonso, creates a new 
situation, on which he has not declared himself publicly. He 
is believed to have disapproved the abdication of Alfonso, and 
said so privately at the time. 

There is, moreover, another complication with which Franco 
—though a convinced Monarchist—finds himself faced as a 
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result of Alfonso’s death. The Monarchists are asking that the 
King’s remains shall be brought to the Pantheon, in the 
Monastery of El Escorial, where all the Spanish Kings since 
Charles V have been buried. Franco, however, has refused his 
consent to this, owing to the danger of its causing a national 
manifestation, not so much in favour of the Monarchy as against 


the Phalanx and Serrano Sufier. The Monarchists have all 
the more interest in wishing to bring the body of their King 
to the Escorial, since José Antonio Primo de Rivera, the 


founder of the Phalanx, was, without any obvious justification, 


buried in the Monastery chapel, beneath the High Altar itself. 

It must not be forgotten that the Monarchists enjoy con- 
siderable power in the Army, and that on account of their 
opposition to Spanish Fascism, they might easily gain the 
support of national opinion. If the monarchy were restored, the 
events of 70 years ago, when Alfonso XII succeeded to the 
throne by means of a coup d’état on the part of General 
Martinez Campos in Sagunto, might be repeated. 

But would a Monarchist restoration, brought about at a time 
of national stress and imposed by the Spanish Army, be a 
lasting solution of the problem of Spain? 


FOOD EDUCATION 


By PROFESSOR V. H. MOTTRAM 


REEDOM of criticism is the safeguard of democracy. 

The duty of a leader is to lead. This is _platitu- 
dinous, but it seems that we are all so clever today 
that we disregard platitudes. Our leaders, with one great 
exception, often prefer to lead our people from behind, like the 
famous Duke of Plaza-Toro. “ Public opinion is not ripe,” 
they say, forgetting that it is their task to form public opinion, 
and if public opinion is not educated, to educate it. It is odd, 
this fear of education. It permeates our public life and even, 
sometimes, we suspect the Board of Education. It certainly 
has got hold of the Ministry of Food. 

From its inception ull today the Ministry has done practi- 
cally nothing, either through the speeches of the Minister or 
his Parliamentary Secretary, or through the columns of the 
Press or over the wireless, to let the people know something 
about the basis of nutrition. All it has done is to fill the 
advertisement-columns of the newspapers with recipes for 
dishes made from whatever food the Ministry wants us to eat, 
and the wireless-time from 8.15 a.m to 8.20 with brief talks 
which both dietitians and the lay persons who do their own 
catering unite in damning as irritating and inept. As examples: 
a recent broadcaster started a recipe “Take a pound 
of onions, or if you cannot get onions, use leeks instead,” 
apparently oblivious of the fact that onions are unprocurable 
and leeks cost their weight, we had almost said, “in gold.” 
A recent advertisement of potatoes gave a recipe which would 
ensure the destruction of all their vitamin C—this at a time 
when there is a gross shortage of vitamin C in the diet. Possibly 
the advice to take a pound of unprocurable leeks was dictated 
by the leck’s possession of vitamin C, though even so telling us 
what to eat is not educating us. 

Now, there is no excuse for this. The Ministry of Food 
has at its head a man who has made a success of selling to the 
workers the things they want, in large quantities and at a 
reasonable price. From the windows of his stores one realises 
that the firm knows how to get things across to the public. 
Further, the Ministry has skilled persons in its councils who 
know the whys and wherefores of food from A to Z. But all 
it has achieved is to raise the surmise that, as one responsible 
scientific paper put it: “If they had a glut of enough sawdust 
[at the Ministry] they’d put him [their scientific adviser] up to 
say how good it was.” Since the beginning of the war we 
dietitians have watched, with hopes ever frustrated, the 
attempts of the Ministry to educate the people in what they 
should eat. There are signs that the Ministry is at last 
beginning to be aware of its failure. 

There are three or four ways of getting across to the people 
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what they should do: the Press, the wireless, the public nla 
forms and personal contact. The Ministry has used the ¢. 
and second, and is beginning to use the third method. It hay 
made a conspicuous hash in its use of the first two, because of 
its poor discrimination in its choice of teacher and lack of 
large, far-seeing policy. (Is there a glut of potatoes? The 
boost potatoes. Are carrots plentiful? Say they help you ts 
see in the dark.*) It has neglected entirely its duty to teach 
the British public what it should eat—it has only told ys what 
it wants us to eat. It has not told us how to make up for the 
shortage of meat, and what foods should be put in its place 
(It has, fatuously enough, suggested potatoes, which are , 
hopeless equivalent.) It has not told us how to replace dietes. 
cally the orange, grape-fruit, tomato and banana in our diet 
nor what important vitamin we used to get from pork, hen 
and bacon, and what foods will put that vitamin back jp our 
diet. And, more important, it seems to be doing Nothing to 
prepare the public for the necessary change-over to a die 
consisting largely of whole-meal bread and vegetables, 

Of course, it is all very well to snarl and point out th 
shortcomings of the Ministry. (“Don’t shoot the man at th 
piano, he is doing his best.”) But what would the dietitian, 
do themselves, were they in control? That is a perfectly fair 
question. As said above, there are four means of approach tp 
the public: the Press, the wireless, the public platform and per. 
sonal contact. Of these the Press and the wireless are the mos 
potent, though mechanical and somewhat inhuman. The public 
platforms may do a little good but—crede experto—the good 
done is small and needs following up. Personal contact is the 
best but most difficult to organise. 

The Press advertisements and the wireless talks need com. 
plete subordination to the dietitian. There are plenty avail. 
able inside and outside the Ministry for that. In that way 
we should not have been served up with a succession of idiocies 
about potatoes, and the Ministry’s food policy could have been 
kept consistent. 

For the public platform there are probably not enough dieti- 
tians to go round, and the work has fallen largely into the 
hands of domestic-science teachers, who by their training think 
more of recipes and less of the fundamentals of dietetics and 
have not the wide and detailed knowledge essential to such 
work. (As an example: one poor teacher was wisely advocat- 
ing using cod-liver oil in a white-sauce to be served with fish, 
but was hopelessly put off her stride because a member of the 
audience opined, quite wrongly, that cooking would destroy 
the vitamins A and D in cod-liver oil.) 

There seems only one sure way of getting into contact with 
the people, and that is vd maternal and chiid-welfare workers, 
district murses, sanitary inspectors, social-welfare workers, 
canteen managers and—yes—the teachers of domestic science. 
In every large centre of population these shou!d be got together 
at once for a short intensive course in dietetics from reputable 
dietitians. This would be by no means difficult to organise 
through local departments of public health and of education. 
And then there should be in such centres a permanent advisory 
bureau to which problems that come up in teaching can be 
submitted. For example, to take a slightly medical problem. 
A diabetic known to me was prone to attacks of hyperinsulin, 
for which he needed a small supply of sugar always on 
hand. He wrote to the Ministry of Food to know what he 
could do, for to get sufficient meat he had to give up his sugar 
ration. Instruction was returned to him to use boiled sweets 
instead—this at a time when there is hardly a boiled sweet 
obtainable anywhere. If there were local advisory bureaux 
in close touch with the not very numerous dietitians in Great 
Britain and also in touch with colleges of domestic science, 
such rank stupidities, which bring such discredit on a Ministry, 
woul be almost impossible, or if they occurred would soon 
be corrected through personal contact between the enquirer 

and his adviser. 

Apparently the Ministry is not fully conscious of the im- 
portance and the difficulty of weaning the public from its 
peace-time habits in diet. It relies more upon the force majeure 





* They do, but most greens do it better. 
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ng and shortages to achieve the change instead of 
and educating the public through intelligent tuition. 
democratic country the latter is the better method ; 
on is better than coercion? 

to improvise without making mistakes, and 
icated have been and are being made, but the 
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sé | THE JUNIOR OFFICER’S PAY 
: ie jm By GORDON GOWER 


thing to QMMISSIONED service in the Forces of the Crown has 
 @ diet ( always been by tradition the professional preserve of the 
richer classes, for the simple reason that it has been next to 





ut the HF impossible for a junior officer to live on his pay. This has 
| at the HF necessarily meant that many potentially excellent officers have 
titians fF heen lost to the Services, but in ume of peace the policy could 
tly fair always be justified economically on the grounds that a country 
bach to Mf which thought that it required only a small Army and Air 
nd per- ff Force, and a relatively small Navy, had no need to add financial 
© Most inducements to the attractiveness of Service life when such 
Public ff vacancies as existed could always be filled by people to whom 
= good Mf the rates of pay were a strictly secondary consideration. In time 
is the of war, when service in the fighting forces is the profession of 
everyone, and therefore necessarily of more poor men than 
| Com. of rich, this economic justification lapses. No officer worthy of 
avail. — his commission would wish to ask from his country at war 
t way MH any more than is necessary for his reasonable require- 
liocies ments. But there is a growing feeling among junior officers 
been ff that their pay is in fact not adequate, judged by any reasonable 
standard; and when they compare their own scanty emoluments 
dieti- § with, for example, the much larger and steadily increasing 
> the —F sums received by relatively unskilled civilian workers employed 
think on industrial work which can scarcely be considered of greater 
; and national importance than their own, their customary attitude 
such of philosophy is liable to be temporarily inflamed. It is im- 
Ocat- portant that the inflammation should not be allowed to become 
fish, permanent. 
the It would require too much space to examine in detail the 
— financial position of an average young officer in each of the 
Services, but since there are no very substantial differences 
with between the three Services one can legitimately be taken as 
— representative of all. It is fair to take as representative of a 
= junior officer a Pilot Officer in the Royal Air Force. The pay 


nee. BF of a Pilot Officer employed on flying duties is 14s. 6d. a day, 





her or {264 12s. 6d. a year. To this must be added, assuming 
ible him to be unmarried and living in the mess, allowances which 
-_ amount to a matter of pence per day and approximately {10 
= ayear. If he is married, but less than thirty years of age, he 
receives in allowances, as a war-time concession, a further 3s. 
be a day. The number of young officers who marry under the 
- age of thirty is naturally small, though equally naturally there 
In, are far more now than in peace-time, since so many officers 
= are Volunteer Reservists who have entered the Service since 
he the outbreak of war. Their financial situation, unless they 
al have private means, is necessarily even more difficult than that 
ts of the unmarried officer who is the central subject of this 
et article, 
_ There is an illusion popular in civilian circles that all Service 
< personnel living in a camp are housed and boarded free. This 
is in fact true of the “other ranks,” and relatively true of 
: N.C.0.s, but it is absolutely untrue of officers. Let us examine 
a typical mess-bill, which is an officer’s first financial obliga- 
¥ tion. A mess-bill can be divided into obligatory and non- 
: obligatory items. Messing itself is the first of the former, and 
| accounts for about half of the total charges in this category. 
: The daily messing charge varies from station to station ; the 
: average is probably about 3s. 3d. a day, or approximately £5 
a month, for which sum no one will deny that the members 
of a mess are as a general rule fed very adequately. To this 
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must be added, among obligatory charges, such miscellaneous 
items as sports-fund, library-subscription, silver-fund, benevo- 
lent fund, breakages fund, charges for mess-guests, batman and 
maintenance subscription—amounting together to not less than 
£1. In addition, there is the non-obligatory, but in fact 
inevitable, item of laundry, amounting perhaps to 15s. a month, 
and the non-obligatory accounts for drinks and tobacco. Quite 
a fair number of young officers are both non-drinkers and non- 
smokers, but the majority, like the majority of civilians, are 
not. Fifteen to twenty cigarettes a day is probably the average 
consumption, which with cigarettes at their present price 
amounts to approximately £2 §s. a month. Wine-bills naturally 
vary greatly from officer to officer; £5 a month is the 
amount traditionally allowed for a junior officer’s wine-bill, 
but the majority of them are remarkably abstemious and in 
practice few allow their bills to reach this figure. Two shillings 
a day, or £3 a month, is probably the average amount expended 
on drink in a mess. Thus so far the items accounted for are 
£5 for messing, £1 for miscellaneous mess charges, 15s. for 
laundry, £2 §s. for tobacco, and £3 for wine bill. Add another 
10s. for such things as stamps, telephone-calls, cleaning and 
an occasional game of billiards, and you get a round figure of 
£12 10s. a month, or £150 a year. 


There is thus approximately £125 left of a Pilot Officer’s 
pay and allowances, on which he has to pay his Income Tax, 
clothe himself, and allow for all personal expenses—including 
any civilian liabilities which have survived his joining the 
Service. Income Tax accounts for approximately £25 ; another 
£25 at least—at the very least, with clothes at their new prices— 
must go on clothes, for Service life is hard on cloth and leather, 
and an officer is expected to set an example of smartness and 
cleanliness in his appearance. Many young officers try to main- 
tain some modest insurance policy ; this absorbs perhaps £20, 
which sum will not provide for the flying man nearly so good 
a policy as it will for the civilian. Insurance is perhaps a 
luxury in war-time; it is a relic from the peace-time days 
when young officers on short-service commissions tried to put 
something by against the day when they left the Service and 
were looking for another job. But the flying man has even 
in war-time as good a right to an insurance policy as the miner 
or the munition worker. 


There is now £55 left, to allow for all personal expenses, 
including those incurred on periods of leave—and cases have 
been known of officers, who deserved and badly needed leave, 
being unable to afford to take it. There are very few young 
men in positions of comparable importance whose personal 
expenses amount to less than {1 a week, and there are certainly 
none who could be more unfairly forced to keep their expendi- 
ture beneath this figure than the young officers of the Royal 
Air Force, the Royal Navy or the Army. But they nevertheless 
have only the alternatives of either doing so or of living up 
to the absolute limits of their incomes. Of the two, in practice 
the majority of them choose the latter. All of them work 
desperately hard, and those of them that are engaged on 
operational work live as dangerously as any men have lived in 
history; for them a certain amount of relaxation outside their 
camps is an essential. That remaining {1 a week is easily 
absorbed by a weekly visit to the nearest town, leaving nothing 
for such aids to fitness as regular riding or shooting, for the 
ownership of a car (which most civilians living as far from 
towns as the majority of them do would consider an essential), 
for books, for belonging to a club, or, as has already been 
mentioned, for leave. It is unfair that those who are doing so 
magnificently should have financial stringency added to the diffi- 
culties they have to face. The responsibilities of officers have 
been tmmeasurably increased by war, but officers remain 
probably the only men connected with the practical conduct of 
the war whose incomes have noi been increased since it began. 
That so few of them complain does not mean that they are all 
content. To bring their pay up to the figures which the best 
of them deserve would perhaps be a strain which the Exchequer 
could not bear; but it is illogical and unfair that a country 
spending so much on the instruments of war should give so 
little to the men who use them. 












TRANSIT VISA 


By GRAHAM HEATH 


a O Rumania?” He held the rubber stamp poised for 

a moment in the air, then brought it down with a thump 
on to my passport. “ You'll be swindled right and left, you 
know. We Hungarians have had experience.” 

I nodded politely. (You must never disagree with a frontier 
official who holds your passport.) 

“You know what they call it,” he went on, “when some- 
one’s always stealing? Kleptomania. But when a whole 
nation, from the King downwards, starts stealing, it’s called 
Rumania.” He laughed loudly, and the currency-control 
officer at the next desk joined in. “Now take the case of 
Transylvania, for instance. ” But I slipped out through 
the swing doors on to the airfield, where the big Junkers 
machine was waiting. 

There are not many passengers in war-time, even in the 
peaceful backwaters of Eastern Europe, and I was alone in the 
plane except for a couple at the front, who had come through 
from Germany, and were nodding sleepily. A despatch-case on 
the rack bore the label “ Hotel Adlon, Berlin.” I gazed out of 
the window at the slanting panorama of the hills of Buda 
which rocked past the window as the plane banked steeply 
up towards the clouds. Then we were lost in enveloping white- 
ness, the roar of the engine muffled. 


The plane stops at Arad for the Customs, and you have 
ten minutes to stretch your legs in the cool hall, with its 
marble fountain, while a Rumanian official broods over the 
passports in an anteroom. The German and his wife were 
studying the impressive map of the Lufthansa routes when 
they were called into the office. I heard long explanations: 
“ Following the orchestra to Bucharest . . . special perform- 
ance.” (Horn-rim glasses and a silk scarf ; I might have known 
it would be the Berlin Philharmonic.) He emerged looking 
ruffled. “ These wretched little countries,” he was remarking 
to his wife, “ such a fuss about nothing. Man spiirt schon den 
Balkan... .” She stroked his sleeve soothingly. 

I went into the ante-room where the official was regarding 
my passport negligently through a curl of cigarette-smoke. He 
stopped at the Hungarian visa and put down his cigarette. 

“You have been some months in Hungary? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah. The Kingdom of Hungary:” He smiled sadly. “A 
kingdom, but it has no king, ruled by an autocratic admiral 
who has no fleet. You will be glad to come away from that 
feudalism to the free air of Rumania.” He stamped my pass- 
port and picked up his cigarette again. As we walked back to 
the plane the orchestra player was still muttering: “ ... 
Wretched little countries. . . . Filling up one’s passport with 
stamps and scribblings.” 

It was late afternoon when we landed at Bucharest. To be 
addressed by officials in French instead of the inevitable Ger- 
man; to see the gay posters of the Lignes Aériennes 
Roumaines, the kiosks stocked with French newspapers and 
American cigarettes. . . . Petrol costs sixpence a gallon; the 
streets are crowded with enormous American cars, the pave- 
ments thronged with smartly dressed people taking their even- 
ing stroll ; summer frocks, white suits, and, outshining all, the 
azure uniforms of the Front of National Rebirth. New white 
buildings everywhere, emerging from their scaffolding—Unirea, 
Shell, Astra Romana ; with the war-time boom in oil, Bucharest 
is enjoying the heyday of its prosperity. Nestor’s, in the Calle 
Victoria, is resplendent behind its plate-glass front, with elegant 
couples sipping coffee. But you can eat more pleasantly and 
more cheaply at the open-air café in the park, where a little 
lake is ringed by trees. 

It is pleasant to see cream again, and sugar, after the austerity 
of rationed Hungary. The menu is comprehensible, too; even 
I can understand cafea cu lapte. The waiter has listened 
indulgently to my dog-Latin, and taken down the order, but 
it has yielded nothing so far save a reiterated Imediat, Imediat. 
So I have time to sit and listen. Near me a Rumanian 
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couple are speaking French, apparently for the mere aesthetic 
satisfaction of it. But the bourdon of German is ever-p 
too ; there are said to be forty thousand “ tourists” in the 
country, without counting the official spies. You hear German 
at the Prefecture of Police, too, in the immense queue which 
throngs the counters of the aliens department. To gain ad. 
mission to the building I have had to stand in a queue for 
ticket, a ticket which is issued to everyone indiscriminately [ 
a little more speedily to those who slip a twenty-lej piece to 
the official. The ticket entitles me to stand in a f urther queye 
within, moving snail-like from desk to desk in a quest for 
stamps, doggedly following my passport, whose dark blue with 
sportive golden lion and unicorn stands out CONsPicuously 
among the ubiquitous German brown. 


The girl at the second desk looks up enquiringly out of he 
liquid brown eyes: “Ingles?” She almost smiles. That costs 
me twenty lei, apart from the aviation stamp. By the sixth 
desk my passport is choked with aviation stamps, rubber 
stamps, pencil scrawlings, and more aviation stamps ; I haye 
nearly paid for a Rumanian bomber. There is a harassed 
Serb on my right. “Been here every damned day for , 
month,” he whispers in my ear, “and still they’re not satisfied, 
They must be afraid of somebody.” He laughs. “It’s , 
crazy country. All countries are crazy, except perhaps Serbia” 
And he stumps out, jangling the coins in his pocket. But I like 
Rumania. I shall be sorry to leave it again tomorrow, just gs 
I’m sorry to leave any country. If I could get my transit visg 
prolongéd I should stay ; but the lion and unicorn are officially 
out of favour here, despite the girl with the brown eyes... . 


The passenger trains to the Bulgarian frontier ambl 
hesitantly, as if aware that their movements are of no practical 
importance compared with the troop and munition trains which 
throng the line. 


*“ Mind you, they'll never get the Dobrudja from us ”—this 
from a majestically-moustached ticket-inspector, nodding in the 
direction of Bulgaria—“ but we have to be prepared. You 
can never trust a Bulgarian.” (There were three of us English 
in the compartment, almost the only passengers on the train, 
and he seemed glad of an audience.) “ Fortunately our army 
is strong, and ready to defend our Latin culture against the 
Barbarian.” 

Mary, who has a way with officials, gazed up at him in 
smiling admiration, and he twirled his moustaches importantly, 
preparing to elaborate his political faith. But at this moment 
the train drew into Giurgiu station. 

We had waited a long time at the customs-barrier in the 
drowsy afternoon heat before an official appeared, resentfully 
nursing his gold-braided cap. 

“To Bulgaria?” He was plainly surprised. “ Ah, English, 
I see.” He blew the dust off the counter and began to look 
through our baggage. 

It was an odd pound-note which caused the trouble. Mary 
had forgotten to declare it, and he seized it in triumph, with- 
drew to his office, returned with a colleague, brandished his 
braided cap, called heaven to witness. “ Send them back to 
Bucharest . . . contravention of the currency laws . . . diplo 
matic incident.” Other officials appeared, joined the ring, 
examined the pound-note, shook their heads gravely. 

Out by the river bank geraniums were growing in tubs ; big- 
flowered scarlet geraniums. One of the officials must have 
caught Mary’s gaze, for he broke away from the ring, trotted 
off, and returned with a glorious bunch. Rumanian gallantry 
had triumphed. The flood of accusations died down, the 
pound-note was forgotten, and we were waved aboard the 
waiting ferry amid smiles, handshakes, protestations of good 
will. 

A blast on the siren and we swept out ou to the broad 
stream of the Danube. The captain, a jovial Bulgarian, looked 
down from his little bridge, gold-filled teeth gleaming in 4 
smile. “Glad to get away from those dagoes, aren’t you?” 
(His German was barely intelligible.) “ You can never trust 4 
Rumanian, you know. Now in Bulgaria... .” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ploughing and Potatoes 
Do we really need a very much greater acreage of potatoes? 
When I read that “ thousands of tons of dried Dutch peas (were) 
essed, dyed, flavoured, and canned in this country to sell as 
ab green peas,” and on the same day hear an English 
po declare that he has a hundred and fifty tons of potatoes 
«which I cannot sell,” I am left wondering whether the cam- 
paign for an increased acreage of potatoes is not, like some other 
food campaigns, a little unimaginative. The main direction of 
propaganda seems to have been to plough and crop 
ys if the devil were behind you with a three-pronged fork, 
and to regard potatoes as the salvation of all evils. Yet again 
and again I hear farmers declare that the ploughing up and 
cropping policy should be a two-year and not a one-year plan. 
Much land, newly ploughed, is in dreadful condition, and would 
be better fallowed, sown with a green crop, cleared by sheep, and 
then ploughed and sown in autumn. Last year much harvest 
on newly ploughed land was 50 per cent. rubbish. Again, 
farmers despair of the zest with which they are ordered to 
plough up small isolated scraps of land, sometimes of two acres 
ess, and feel certain of uneconomic results. 


agricultural 


or | 


March Goes 

By the end of March spring had come strongly, but in small 
things : many primroses, brilliant sprinklings of white, purple 
and sometimes wild pink violets, naked yellow coltsfoot, wild 
anemones, a few dark buds of bluebells. Scarlet families of 
ladybirds, looking very like pimpernels, lazed on the earth in the 
sun. Sallow trees were all honey and feathers on every wood- 
side; golden saxifrages opened tiny starry flowers, more green 
and yellow, among the water-cress. Thrushes nested, laid eggs, 
deserted, began again; the best of the year’s miracles, the nest 
of the long-tailed tit, was found where, year after year, it is 
always found. Bees had long since been out, and with them a 
few tortoiseshells. Swans began building their great fawn basket 
among the reeds, and a fish rose on a golden afternoon from 
among the unfurling water-lily leaves to take a minute cream 
moth, and missed. Elms blossomed, the woods smouldered 
on the distances, and the buds of chestnut suddenly broke open, 
cream and shiny, for all the world as if dipped in caramel. 


Parish Council 

Much though I dislike the thought, I am beginning to wonder 
if the English Parish-Council is not a dying institution which the 
war will finish off completely. After four years of parish-council 
work, it is my impression that the average villager, together with the 
average resident who lives in the country because it is a pleasant 
place, does not care much whether he has a parish-council or not. 
During those four years the average yearly attendance at parish- 
meetings and parish-council meetings in my village has been half 
a dozen pecple, excluding the council itself, which maintained 
a hundred-per-cent. attendance record. Yet during that time 
important decisions affecting schools, air-raid shelters, commons, 
dangerous corners, council houses, street-paths and bridges, and 
the spending of public money, were being made. This year the 
annual parish-meeting was attended by not a single person. 


In the Garden 

Several correspondents have asked for fuller particulars of 
the seed-collections put up for the Women’s Institutes by a 
high-class firm of seed merchants. I am afraid these are, how- 
ever, available to members only, and the nearest and best substi- 











tute I can recommend is the Good Housekeeping collection, 
already advertised in The Spectator. Of its fifteen interesting 
varieties I am most attracted by a golden climbing bean, a new 
yellow tomato, calabrise (a delicious sprouting broccoli, which I 
have praised again and again), and a new water-melon which 
can be grown outdoors. Celeriac, endive, salsify, kohl-rabi, a new 
swede, and sweet-corn, are also included. Correspondents are 
continually writing about sweet-corn. The text-book rules are 
that it should be sown under glass in April, and planted out in 
a warm spot in May on rich, deep-dug soil. Or it can be sown 
outdoors at the end of May. What the text-book does not 


mention is that pollination may misfire if the plants are planted 
in a row, and the best suggestion I have seen is that they should 
be planted in a square. Also thin the cobs, leaving two or three 
H. E. Bates. 


only to a plant. 
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THE CINEMA 


“ Victory.’’ At the Plaza.—-‘* Mr. and Mrs. Smith.” 
New Gallery. 


At the 


Victory, though based on the story by Conrad, is no more 
successful and no less embarrassing than the vast majority of 
American pictures which are set in the tropics. Hollywood’s 
method of treating the tropics is to underline everything three 
times and smother the whole in treacle. Victory opens with a 
seedy hotel in the Malay Archipelago, where all the characters, 
except the hero and heroine (Mr. Fredric March and Miss Betty 
Field), are grotesque caricatures, both in appearance and 
behaviour, but without that slickness of line, that exact orienta- 
tion, which caricature requires. From this circus of phoney 
monsters, redolent of old-fashioned vice, we move on to a desert 
island—a real littlke Garden of Eden—and wait for the snakes, 
who duly arrive in the shape of Sir Cedric Hardwicke attended 
by two plug-uglies, Mr. Jerome Cowan and Mr. Lionel Royce. 
These snakes are very ham, but they give an opportunity to the 
hero to fight a moral battle with himself, and so vindicate the 
title of the picture. All three snakes are killed, Mr. March, 
cured of his Timonesque misanthropy, is left in the arms of 
Miss Field (who, while looking like a schoolgirl with a crush 
on her housemistress, has just stabbed a man in the back), and 
a stray Chinese servant reappears to pick up the furniture. 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith was directed by Mr. Hitchcock, but no 
one would guess it; it is a very conventional Hollywood light 
comedy, not so good as many that have gone before it. Both 
of the stars—Mr. Robert Montgomery and Miss Carole Lombard 
—have shown themselves adepts in this genre, but this time the 
action drags ; I found myself thinking nostalgically of My Man 
Godfrey, where Miss Lombard, playing opposite Mr. William 
Powell, got pretty near the zenith of zany sex-appeal and high- 
ball farce, compared with which her latest performance is flat. 
Mr. Montgomery, who rarely (if ever?) throws away a part, is 
here a good deal the more amusing of the two. 


There are, it must be admitted, some very funny scenes, e.g., 
when husband and wife revisit, in a mood of romance, one of the 
haunts of their courtship, a little Italian café which has since 
changed hands and become a joint for the unshaven; in spite 
of this they nobly attempt to revive old times, have a table 
carried into the street, where they are stared at by Medusa-like 
street-arabs, and are served with a soup which is refused even 
by the cat; the cat is sitting on the table. But perhaps we are 
getting a little tired of these high-life marital whimsies, where 
the husbands and wives have infinite leisure to throw tantrums 
and bottles, and sulk, and be reconciled, and start all over again 
with lots of new dishes to break. Louis MACcNEICE. 


THE RED TOWER 


THE Red Tower on the glorious hill, 

The awkward skill of girlhood, and its beauty, 
The fury of a rose in summer burning, 

Or the great library bowed down with learning, 
These, as intricate as a tree, as tall and sheltering, 
Stand like a people’s freedom or the stars. 


It is not time that kills : 

Though time tread brutally as a country wagon ; 
The tree must bear its fruit, and stone and steel 
Cry out for use and wear, and these are death. 
Before the wheels are turned the rust begins, 
Before the words are learned the legend turns 
Into an idle tale of kings and dragons ; 

Even before the benediction ends, 

Whether in rain or sun, the tower crumbles. 


But O, blossoming and impermanent, 
Precarious as the rose that throws its petals, 
The tower cannot fall but hands and voices 
Rise to rebuild, and build as if for ever, 

The wall, the winding stair, the massive dome. 
Serene and fragile as a moment’s vision, 

The form that dies in childbirth and survives, 
Held against rain and sun, the tower stands, 
Forever held, forever falling. 


MIcHAEL ROBERTS. 









LETTERS TO 


STRAIGHT NEWSs 


Sir,—Mr. Herbert Worsley continues his defence of the B.B.C. by 
saying it “presents daily a very large posterior to be kicked when we 
feel disgruntled.” That very smart remark in no way applies to the 
original criticism of “Janus,” nor to the article by Mr. Wilson 
Harris, nor, I may add, to my support of the point of view of these 
two gentlemen. Bigger principles than that are at stake. Personally, 
I derive endless hours of enjoyment from the programmes, and 
marvel at the attempt made to cater for every taste. But I have no 
intention of blindly defending the B.B.C. Indeed, my experience of 
life shows that candid criticism is always more acceptable from a 
friend. Further, isn’t this a war in defence of liberty and freedom? 
Then why must honest criticism be dubbed “posterior kicking ”? 
Even the Prime Minister has had to intervene to prevent the B.B.C. 
from becoming a “ dictatorship,” and the common man still has, and 
I hope always will have, his right of criticism. 

Now to the original source of this controversy. Mr. Worsley infers 
that the speech in question was a lying one, and asks us to treat Hitler 
and Mussolini “just as what they are—liars.” Granted, but let the 
lies speak for themselves. If I judge rightly the temper of the average 
British man and woman today, they want to use their own intelli- 
gence, and not be treated as little children to be cajoled and have 
their views prepared for them. Prepared views, as in the comment 
on Mussolini’s speech, cannot be “ straight news.” 

The Rev. H. Martyn Sanders raises a fine point—the distinction 
between the spoken and the written word. On further examination, 
if we are to allow the difference, we must give up the pretence of 
calling these broadcasts mews bulletins. Mr. Sanders confirms this 
by saying “we are satisfied . . . that the B.B.C. . . . is speaking for 
us.” In that case, it is not a news bulletin at all, it is a propaganda 
bulletin, and should be called such. News can only be events which 
have happened—it can never be the opinion on events of any one 
man, or of any one broadcasting corporation. Do we like it when 
one of our “ living voices ” adopts the mental sneering at the bombasts 
of the Dictators? I, for one, do not. I feel it is a descent to the 
lowest methods of our enemies, and heaven knows, we must set a better 
standard than that! 

One more point. Recently, in the 9 p.m. news, we had a fatuous 
story of Hitler and Goering flying over Bremen Almost in the next 
breath we had the colossal casualties on Clydeside and Merseyside. 
Would relatives of the bereaved appreciate that bad humour? Was 
that a “living voice” doing legitimate “sneering”? If so, the B.B.C. 
would be in better taste to leave that to the comedians, and fill its 
bulletins with news—plain facts—and try to keep on the right side 
of the thin line dividing pure news from pure propaganda. If that is 
a hard task, all the more reason to attempt it! Easiness is no excuse 
for avoiding a principle, or we would not be fighting this war.— 
Yours truly, HERBERT C. ROBINSON. 

Ballyhue, 24 Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland. 


THE PRICE OF MILK 


S1r,—We hear much of the British gift for understatement, but your 
contributor, Mr. P. Lamartine Yates, in his article “The Price of 
Milk,” gives a classical example of this quality when he writes: “ the 
operations of the Milk Board have coincided with all-round price- 
increases.” I wonder what my friend, who was fined £100 for selling 
milk in Manchester for 5d. per quart instead of 6d., thinks of this. 
It cost him nearly £200 before he got rid of the bailiffs who came 
on to his farm to enforce the fine. In the early numbers of the 
Milk Board’s journal, The Home Farmer, can be found lists of 
farmers who were fined “for selling milk at less than the prescribed 
retail price.” Sir J. B. Orr, when he was a member of the Milk 
Reorganisation Committee, wrote in the Farmers’ Weekly of Novem- 
ber oth, 1934: “ Before the minimum retail-price was fixed the public 
in some districts were buying milk for as low as Is. 4d. per gallon. 
Mr. J. H. Maggs, chairman of United Dairies, said: “Since the 
Board’s inception the consumer has had constantly to pay more. As a 
consequence less milk per consumer has been consumed.” It is, alas, 
only too true that the operations of the Milk Marketing Board have 
coincided with all-round price increases. If not, what is the Board 
for?—Yours faithfully, GEORGE WINDER. 
Springhead Farm, Crowborough. 


BRITAIN AND ABYSSINIA 


S1r,—In your issue dated March 21st, under the heading “ Alliance 
with Abyssinia,” a most interesting proposal is made regarding the 
future relationship between Great Britain and Abyssinia. Your 
suggestion is that Britain should form an alliance with an independent 
Abyssinia, such as that which now exists between this country and 
Egypt. Of all the proposals which have so far been put forward, this 
one seems to me to be the soundest and most desirable. It is also 
practical, and, if carried into effect, it would be found that most of 
the difficulties which at the present time loom so large on the horizon 
would tend to disappear. ° 
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THE EDITOR 


The advantages of such an alliance are obvious. 
menting the considered policy of His Majesty’s Gov ernment 
lined in the statement made on February 4th by the Secr ns = 
State for Foreign Affairs, it ensures the safety of the cussions a 
of the British Empire, removes any supposed menace to de oe 
of the Blue Nile, and, most important of all, would treat wih ot 
pathy and understanding “the new awareness and sensitiven hep 
all native Africa regarding the relations of the black and white - - 
The psychological value of the last point cannot be OvVer-esti a 
for, most probably, it is no exaggeration to say that the whale Bae 
history of mankind may well depend on the treatment meted an 
the Emperor of Ethiopia and his people at the end of the Pees 
conflict. sent 
The article entitled “The Industrial African,” which appears ; 
the same issue, shows that The Spectator, at least, aware of th 
importance of this major problem of the future —Yours faithfully 
Abyssinia Association. MURIEL BLUNDELL, Hon. Secretary : 





Besides impk. 



















A CASE FOR COMPULSORY SAVING 


S1r,—Two reports which recently appeared in the daily Press regard 
ing the convictions in one case at Bristol of a youth of 17, who had 
7 messed up” a fire box in an electrical machine, thereby stoppin 
work for fifty people in a war-production factory, in order to — 
night off, and in the second case at London of a youth—at the tins 
of the offence only 16 years of age—who had severely attacked with 
violence seven men, and robbed them of their wages, apart from form. 
ing a somewhat ironic commentary on these examples of the produg 
of our enormously expensive educational system, give rise to tome 
obvious conclusions relative to the cost of the war and compulsory 
savings. : 
It was reported at the trial of these youths that the first was Carning 
from £7 to £8 a week, and the second £6 per week. If boys of this 
age and type can possibly be worth such exaggerated remuneration 
even if engaged on war work—which I very much doubt—the circum. 
stances indicate a very strong argument for the proposal, rejected 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for some form of compulsory 
savings. 
If there are many youths of this age earning £300 and {400 a yey 
it is no wonder the war is costing over £12,000,000 a day. Surely it 
would be far better, both for the nation as well as for the future happi- 
ness of such highly paid juveniles, that they should receive, say, haf 
their pay in the form of War Bonds o, Certificates payable after the 
war ends, when the making of such forced savings would be to ther 
benefit, and would prevent them becoming a possible burden to the 
ratepayers.—Yours, &c., H. Victor NEnL. 
Fernlea, Arbroath, Angus. 































THE NEW LETTRE DE CACHET 


Sir,—We are all proud that our laws are not silent in war-time. by 
there is still truth in the maxim taken from the XII Tables of Rome 
“ Salus populi, suprema lex.” It is hard to see how the normal pro- 
cesses of the courts can protect us against Quislings, Fifth-columniss 
and pacifists who have been trained by their backers to harm thi 
country as much as possible whilst carefully refraining from infringing 
the law of the land. On the day when Germany invaded Denmat 
the head of the Copenhagen Tramways, who for twenty years had 
been regarded as a Dane, appeared in Nazi uniform (strange how 
Hitler and Ribbentrop in uniform always remind one of tramway- 
men!) and directed operations to facilitate the German entry. Pre 
sumably no court would have convicted him before that day ; butit 
would have been better for Denmark if, regardless of the law, he had 
been restrained from his evil work. In a life-and-death struggle we 
can afford no risks, and we must support our rulers in locking up al! 
those against whom there is even the least suspicion of being enemy 
agents. Even if many innocent suffer, the safety of the State impere- 
tively demands such measures. We well know that the trades union 
will get back, when war is won, the valuable rights they have waived 
to help the national effort. And we, too, may rely on getting bac 
Habeas Corpus, Magna Carta—and all that.—Your obedient servant, 

2 Sussex House, S.W. 19. H. P. Garwoop. 






















THE FRIEND OF LAMB 


Sir,—I do not find it as easy as Mr. Derek Hudson to believe in 
“time-honoured ” stories. Nor has his letter given any real evidence 
that Dyer fell into the river. Lamb himself was not present. His 
letter to Sarah Hazlitt beginning with “It is the literal truth” and 
ending with the vague statement that Dyer “marched” into th 
stream should at once set us surmising! While B. T. Proco 
acknowledges that he arrived a quarter of an hour after the even 
he records. 

Nor can I accept E. V. Lucas as an 
Dyer is concerned. 
bridge, and, tradition says, occupied rooms near my own. 
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ed carefully all that Lucas had written about 
d came to the conclusion that he had given a certainly 
if not unfair, portrait of Lamb’s friend. Even in minor 
is not always accurate. For example, in an article 
‘ch he contributed to the Sunday Times of February 24th, 1937, 
wage Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, he made merry over 
re ioe “Nobit” in the famous picture of Dyer. But the dog was, 
pa his favourite “ Daphne,” and indeed he refused to be 
‘ated unless she was beside him. It is strange that a dog-lover 
like Lucas did not recognise any difference between him and her! 
No doubt Dyer was absent-minded. And this is not surprising 
in one who was teacher, preacher, poet, politician, social reformer, 
clssicist, historian, traveller and universal friend. But until George 
Dyer’s own description of the escapade is produced I shall continue 
to wonder whether Elia has not effectively gulled the world of letters 
in England and America.—Yours, &c., BERNARD NUTTER. 
Royston, Herts. 


IS THIS COUNTRY CHRISTIAN? 


Sir,—In the various discussions on the religious life of England and 
the need and methods of religious education, one point is consistently 
ignored. Yet. without answering it, the arguments and conclusions 
become meaningiess What percentage of the country today can be 
called practising Christians, in the sense of consistent communicants 
or regular chapel goers? More than § per cent.? If the Church of 
England were disestablished and it became no longer respectable or 
conventional to be “C. of E.” or to be baptized, married and buried 
in “Church” (and so, presumably, eligible to be counted in Year 
Book totals as “Church of England”), would not the strongest and 
the largest body of religious opinion be, probably, Roman Catholic? 
I am asking merely for information and do not wish to press 
the implications of the matter into the realm of controversy. But 
surely a Gallup survey, or some Mass Observation equivalent, could 
be of the greatest assistance here in determining the facts on which 
alone fruitful argument or possible programmes can be based.—I am, 
&c., HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


London, S.W.1. 


A NAPOLEONIC MEMORY 


Sir—I was much interested in the letter about Napoleon’s Prisoners 
of War. My mother and her sister were staying with M. Simon, 
the well-known banker, in Paris at the time when the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia paid a visit to the Emperor of the French ; while 
passing through the Tuileries gardens a sudden storm of rain came 
on. M. Simon asked an old soldier if these voung English ladies 
might shelter in what I suppose was a sentry-box ; he agreed at once, 
and, stepping forward, asked if he might shake hands with them, 
“T was a prisoner in England for ten years, and I was 


F. L. DaKErs. 


ago I examin 


years 
Dyer, an 
inadequate, 
details Lucas 


explaining : 
treated with the greatest kindness.”—Yours, &c., 
3 Belmont Hill, S. Albans. 


WILD DAPHNE 


Sir,—I have just received The Spectator of January 17th, in which 
] note an article by Mr. H. E. Bates referring to “ Daphne mezereum ” 
growing wild, and asking readers for any other instances. Curiously 
enough, in the early part of May, 1940, I was in Camden Maine and 
went to the local grower to get a potted plant. At the entrance of the 
greenhouse I met an old man with a bunch of “Daphne mezereum” 
which he had brought to the frame in order to ask the name, and 
the framer had been unable to tell him. He told me that it grew 
wild in the neighbourhood and pointed to some fields and woods 
about half a mile away, where he said he had found it. As the 
flowers were already on the wane, and as I was unable to go in that 
direction for another week or more, I concluded that it would be 
too late in the year to look for some myself. Spring comes very 
late in that part of the country, as the frost remains in the ground 
until April, and last year “it was unusually late; but there are no 
gardens hardly in the neighbourhood from which it could have 
escaped. In Switzerland in the garden even at a height of 1,800 feet 
it is always the first thing to come out, in February or early March.— 
Yours truly, R. BURDON-MULLER. 
1o1 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Sm,—Your issue of January 17th has just reached me, and in it I 
find your “Country Life” correspondent asking for instances of 
mezereon growing wild. It grows, or in 1922 grew, wild on a stretch 
of common between Arnside and Silverdale in Westmorland. I 
have good cause to remember, for, being then at school at “ Earnseat,” 
Arnside, I found mezereon and stinking hellebore, and saw a goldfinch 
(or was it a yellowhammer?) all on one day, for which hat-trick the 
headmaster promised me a reward of five shillings. I am now big 
enough, as I was not then, to remind him that that reward went 
unpaid, and to hint that in this year of Grace there are many good 
causes that would gladly be the richer by such a sum! 

The mezereon, a small bush, was growing in a soil of decomposed 
limestone in the midst of a coppice much favoured for nests, which 
may lend some support to the theory that this charming bush finds 
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its way from garden to country (where it looks more at home) thanks 
to the birds—Yours faithfully, 
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L. G. HOL.ipay. 
4,025 Cromwell Avenue, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 


T.N.T. WORKERS 


S1r,—On April 19th young women of 20 are required to register for 
National Service. Many of these will undoubtedly be drafted to 
work in shell-filling factories. The decision will in most cases rest 
with the Local Employment Exchange manager. In view of the 
heavy death-rate due to poisoning by T.N.T. and its derivatives in 
the early days of the last war, and the subsequent improvement result- 
ing from the variows preventive measures introduced by 1918, the 
following questions are pertinent: 

1. Are the preventive measures of 1918, or improvements upon 
them, being enforced in all shell-filling factories? 

2. Since early diagnosis is of paramount importance, what measures 
are being taken for thorough and periodic medical examination? 

3. Is any attempt being made to eliminate susceptibles? 

4. Is any provision being made for. alternation of work in these 
factories to give regular and adequate periods of freedom from the 
possibility of poisoning? 

It has been stated on reliable medical authority that experience in 
industry shows when a poison is absorbed by the skin the applica- 
tion of preventive measures is most difficult. If it is true that perma- 
nent damage may be done before diagnosis is probable, is it in the 
best national interests to use the future mothers of the race for this 
type of work?—Yours faithfully, 

IRENE F. Hitton, M.Sc., F.L.S. 
Diana M. M. MACDONALD, M.A., A.I.H.A. 
JouN Witp, M.A.(Cantab). 

16 Queen Anne’s Grove, Bedford Park, W. 4. 


RAILWAY DISCOMFORT 


Sir,—At a recent meeting of the Borough Council on which I serve, 
we interviewed candidates for the position of staff-nurse in our 
Maternity Home. During the course of the interviews the fact 
emerged that one of the candidates had travelled all night from West 
Hartlepool, after a hard day’s work on duty in hospital, and been 
compelled to stand all night throughout the whole journey in the 
corridor of the train. Meanwhile the majority of the first-class 
compartments were half empty. This feature of travelling in war- 
time which gravely affects both soldiers and war-workers of every 
type is surely something the railway companies can instruct their 
officials te remedy. If they cannot, for reasons of revenue, take the 
heroic step of the L.P.T.B. and abolish the distinction between classes, 
at least on crowded trains doing a night-journey, they might allow 
the occupation of empty first-class seats by passengers. The nurse 
to whom I referred was not unnaturally both distressed and fatigued 
by what was practically a thirty-six-hour shift without rest. I might 
add that we have engaged her, so she will have the same journey 
facing her, with the accompanying unpleasant experiences, when she 
takes up her duties with us in a week’s time.—Yours, &c., F. LASKI. 
5 Addison Bridge Place, London, W. 14. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


S1r,—Will you allow me to call the attention of your readers to a 
movement for the improvement of Christian education throughout 
the nation, which is being inaugurated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury? We are constantly reminded that our Christian civilisation 
is at stake, all its spiritual values being threatened by the present 
war. Yet Christian civilisation depends upon the Christian faith 
of the people, and their faith depends upon their knowledge of what 
the Christian religion means. Without such faith and knowledge 
the source of our civilisation will perish. Unfortunately, the present 
knowledge and, therefore, the essential faith are, at the present time, 
deplorably deficient. The men and women of the future are now, 
for the most part, enrolled in His Majesty’s Forces, and there is at 
the present time both the need and the opportunity of spreading 
intelligent knowledge of the Christian faith in their ranks. 

With the approval and co-operation of the principal chaplains of 
the Navy, the Army and the Air Force, and of the heads of the 
various Women’s Services, two interdenominational committees have 
been established to supplement the work of chaplains, especially on 
the educational side. Carefully selected speakers are being secured 
to conduct conferences and discussions on the Christian religion 
when invited to do so by the proper authorities. Will you allow me, 
speaking on behalf of this movement, to appeal for the sympathy 
and full support of your readers for this vital endeavour, both by 
personal influence and by donations or subscriptions, which may be 
sent to the Treasurer at 69 Great Peter Street, London, S.W.1 ? 
The sum of £2,000 is needed by the committee for women, and 
£3,000 by the committee for men. We are fortunate in having the 
consent of Field-Marshal Sir Cyril Deverell, G.C.B., K.B.E., to act 
as treasurer of these funds. The need, the opportunity and the 
obligation are equally great, and I earnestly appeal to your readers 
to give their encouragement and support without delay.—Yours 
faithfully, J. Scotr LipceEtrt. 

Bermondsey Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, SE. 16. 
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Books of the Day 


Barrie 

The Story of J. M. B. Sir James Barrie, Bart., O.M. 
Mackail. (Peter Davies. 11s. 6d.) 
THe life story of Sir James Barrie has been written by Mr. 
Mackail with an exacting evenness that is interesting. The 
thoroughness’ of the biographer is evident: almost every detail 
seems to have been supplied—in fact, after the early years of 
the childhood, the story moves literally from month to month. 
The biography, which, necessarily, is long, is impossible to read 
with a passive mind: Mr. Mackail, with the concealed art of the 
novelist, invites one to draw conclusions he does not authorise. 
This would appear to be a biography fraught with pitfalls, but 
by which—and surely this is a triumph?—no one can be 
offended, no one hurt. It is apparent that Barrie existed in a 
hyper-personal, highly charged atmosphere of charm and pain, 
and that with every year of his life the temperature round him 
rose ; that to inspire him was to become his victim, and, at the 
same time, to be unwilling assistant at his tortuous victimisation 
of himself. For actors in Barrie’s personal drama there was 
only one possible exit: death. The drama had the mysterious 
compulsions, the subjectivity, and, to an extent, the pathology 
of a dream. 

One might divide the biography—for, as I said, Mr. Mackail 
has been too wise to give any arbitrary frame—into the dream’s 
genesis and its workings-out. James Barrie was the third son 
and ninth child of a weaver in Kirriemuir. The early circum- 
stances of his family were bleak, strenuous, austere and devoid, 
in the ordinary sense, of charm. His mother, Margaret née 
Ogilvy, had a brother who was already a minister, and one would 
take her to be the motive force in the steady upward trend of 
the Barries if such a trend were not evident in, apparently, every 
representative Scotch home. (Mr. Mackail, by the way, has 
disposed, at least for the duration of the biography, of the 
question as to whether to say Scots, Scottish or Scotch: Barrie 
said Scotch ; one is glad to leave it at that.) Even when not 
inspired by hero-mothers, the young Scotch do not seem to relax 
their unsmiling determination to make good in the world. In 
real life admirable rather than attractive, it seems the fate of this 
race to be put across, in a big way, by those few of its sons 
whose imagination fostered itself on romantic art. The child 
James Barrie never, in deed, revolted against the strenuous 
atmosphere—but his imagination steadily moved South. Warmth 
was necessary, so his childish-unchildish rapacious emotion fed 
on the Kirriemuir family scene, till the natural affections grew 
unnaturally deep. Death, the death of a brother, entering his 
life early, went to intensify all this: the dead boy perhaps froze 
that image of childhood that was to appear forever in his art. 
Barrie went to a succession of schools, then to Edinburgh 
University, where he did modestly but obtained a degree. The 
small pale anxious student with the remarkable eyes already made 
his personality felt. But, “Grind Humbug 
alternate in his diary. The determination to be a 
crystallised, was announced to his family. 

The first real move South was no further than Nottingham. 
Existence, on the staff of the Nottingham fFournal, continued 
narrow, intensive. However, he worked at theatre-criticism and 
met, and went for a drive with, his first actress here. He wrote 
middles, on which his still anonymous fancy could give itself 
fairly free rein. Then the Journal cut down its staff, and for 
the Kirriemuir young man there was nothing but the anti- 
climax of return. Free-lance writing at home, with, always behind 
it, a tautening certainty of his destination ; then the big plunge— 
London. There, tentative pauses, a few rebuffs, the early 
struggles—not desperate. Quite soon began the crescendo 
towards success. Almost before he was middle-aged the laurels 
had begun to heap themselves up. Life expanded as far as 
life can expand—which is not, as Barrie found, very far. First 
nights, dinners, majestic houses, romantic intimacies, academic 
acclaim The more success assumes dream-proportions 
the more life shows itself inferior to the dream. One gets the 
picture of a small figure committed to an outsize fate. No 
wonder Barrie liked Chaplin. 

One cannot add any more comments to the phenomenon of 
success. Barrie was spared the final ironic tragedy: he never 
ceased to believe in the worth of his own work. But he con- 
tinued through his life to be subject to devastating silences, 
melancholies. His emotional make-up was so odd that if he 
could manage to live at all (as he did), one feels that he could 
have sustained almost any conditions. With people he seems 
to have avoided any relationship that his imagination, under the 
rule of symbols, could not in its turn rule, mould and inform. 
The failure of his marriage—as to which Mr. Mackail’s 
reticence is to be respected—went in deep: this was something 
worse than a death. I am convinced there was not a trick in 
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his art: not only did technical hard work go to the 
but he was innocent of, at least, the wish to exploit. He 
of his own nostrums. Children, big dogs, beautify! mothen 
strong hearts, weak wills, great wishes, mild realisations—he = 
for an age to which these were dear. From an urbane pow. 
his imagination turned back to float Kirriemuir and jts 5; 
in a world-illusion. But to that shrine of illusion he hiner 
rendered his yearly pilgrimage North. Barrie’s art was “ae 
the kind that is overflow, superfluity from a man’s person : 
affectable man’s art for an affectable age. Minor art, if you tike 
for minor men. But it has a strength out of one kind of suffer; % 
And who shall say any suffering is unreal? ving, 
ELIZABETH Bowsy, 


Down With Highbrows ° 


Notebook in Wartime. By Lord Elton. (Collins. 7s, 6d.) 


Lorp ELTON’s war-time notes are mostly rather cross. He seems 
to be one in whom opinions he disagrees with stir displeasure 
These rather contentious notes recall the one-idea’d mother in 
the song, whose comment on all her children’s doings is “[p 
step come along, in step come along, in step, in step, in step,” 
Lord Elton definitely likes people to be in step with him. When 
they admire a writer or artist in whom he sees nothing, or worse 
than nothing, he does not say urbanely “de gustibus,” or “ for 
those that like the sort of thing, that is the sort of thing they 
like ” ; quite the contrary. He is sure that his view is the right 
view. Those who don’t admire James Joyce, for instance, he 
compares with the child who pointed out that the Emperor had 
no clothes on; he does not trouble to enquire how it is that 
many otherwise intelligent people have such a strange delusion, 
or whether they can perhaps see something that he misses, just as, 
no doubt, he sees some quality in some other writers and artists 
that they miss. He calls people “ highbrows ”—a tiresome ex- 
pression, whether used by high, low or middlebrows. He is 
sure about everything ; whether art, literature, politics or human 


output of it, 


beings. On all these topics he makes some questionable state- 
ments. “The common people,” he says, “are almost always 
sound.” But surely according to the Christian Church (to which 


Lord Elton makes constant and applauding references) hardly 
any one is sound, we are all miserable sinners with no health in 
us. It must surely be not the common but the very uncommon 
man or woman who is “sound.” Then, “once again the 
common man carries us on his shoulders.” Does this mean 
the fighting forces? But common and uncommon men alike 
are enrolled in these ; though, of course, it is true that there are 
more common ones everywhere. Then, again, “the men who 
should have led the post-war generation were dead.” It has 
been lately pointed out in this paper how small a percentage of 
our fighting forces in the last war were killed; why should 
one suppose all the generation-leaders to have been among them, 
none among the survivors? But Lord Elton throws out a 
number of these puzzling statements ; few of them seem to be 
quite true. He seems to be trying to establish some connecting 
link between character and literary and artistic fashion which 
scrutiny of history hardly bears out ; noble and ignoble men have 
always practised the arts in all sorts of ways, and there seems 
no connexion between virtue and lucidity or between obscurity 
and vice. As to “the common man,” can he be actually the 
finest judge of art? It somehow seems unlikely. 

The political dicta are also questionable. Lord Elton sees 
this war as Christendom and democracy against the rest. 
“Christianity and democracy,” he says, “are intertwined.” I 
would suggest that he tries that one on Generals Pétain and 
Franco, M. Baudouin, or any other clerical Fascists on the 
winning side in Spain, the losing side in France, or the national 
side in Italy or Poland ; any of these would soon untwine them 
for him ; he would be told that the two words simply don’t go 
together. Anyhow, we are not fighting Hitler for Christianity, 
or even for democracy, but because he set out to annex Europe. 
True, Nazi habits are beastly and Nazi ideals loathsome ; but, 
had this fact been a casus belli, we should have declared war 
in 1934, when Nazi beastliness was fully apparent to most of us, 
though less so to Lord Elton, who admits that he had, on this 
subject, his illusions. But none, he says, about Russia: these 
would seem to have arrived to him since, for he writes now as 
if we were at war with that country; led, surely, by considera- 
tions rather emotional than strategic, he seems to favour this 
extended front. 

Other notes in this notebook (written or implied): France 
collapsed because of nineteenth-century rationalism (which did not, 
however, seem to have got to work in the last war). Nationalism 
is a finer conception than internationalism. Intellectuals do not 
fight. Intellectuals poison nations. One of the wisest men in 
Britain wrote to Lord Elton that soldiers who have fought in a 
war make the best peace. (This wise man seems not too well 
versed in history.) It is arrogant to despise common men. It is 
not arrogant to despise intellectuals. And so on. 

Rose MACAULAY. 
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Nazi Order 


New Order’? in Europe. By Paul Einzig. (Macmillan. 


oo feciel Policy of Nazi Germany. By C. W. Guillebaud. 
‘cENT controvers} between the authors of these books might 
aang dh one to expect irreconcilable differences of opinion. In 
a 
. @ recognised ,uthority, though they aim at amending the 
° Nazi policy in opposite directions, the correc- 
jons which they i ( 
ceeportant. And in their different ways they achieve their 
1 with the Even the utter difference in tone 
oo wo books helps in their respective tasks. 
Finzig’s passionate pamphlet _debunks the 
German “ New Order” in Europe which, incredible as it may 
sound, seems t : - I 
this ‘country. Mr. Guillebaud’s admirably detached and 
ion of German social policy corrects perhaps 
even more widely . q ’ . > 
activities of the Nazis in this field, and goes far to explain the 
mass of German workers. If Dr. Einzig uses vivid colours and 
a lively imagination, the picture which he presents of the 
one can make it at the moment, and exactly what is needed to 
disillusion the naive and gullible who allow themselves to be 
sents a painstaking and balanced account of German policy with 
the result that it appears in a considerably less unfavourable light 
way to make the public recognise this less palatable but no less 
important truth. It is true that in reading it one feels at times 
some readers to whonr official propaganda (if the B.B.C. may 
be thus described) has represented Hitler as the very antithesis 
is not Mr. Guillebaud’s fault.- It is surely more important to 
know the sources of Nazi strength than to cherish illusions on 
appear less odious than they nevertheless are. And Mr. 
Guillebaud cannot be accused of suppressing the discreditable 


Hitler’s “ 
s, 6d.) 
Cambridge University Press. 38. 6d.) 
fact, since each writer confines himself to the field in which he 
act, — 
lar view of ) 
pope provide are equally needed and equally 
the same success. 
et Dr 
tween the tv j . 
be most. effectively 
to exercise its intended propaganda-effect even in 
scholarly evaluat : 
held misconceptions about the nature of the 
hold which National Socialism undoubtedly still has on the great 
probable shape of the New Order is, I believe, as correct as 
beguiled by German promises. And if Mr. Guillebaud pre- 
than that in which it is commonly seen, this is certainly the right 
apprehensive about the effect this objective account will have on 
of socialism and as the servant of capitalist interests. But this 
this score—even if to some the Nazis may in consequence 
aspects of the régime where they come into his field. 


If the two books have a real fault it is a common one, and 
one which is characteristic of the attitude of most of our con- 
temporaries towards the phenomenon of the Totalitarian State. 
Both authors are inclined to approve many of the methods and 
means used by the Nazis, but deplore the ends for which they 
are employed. It does not seem to occur to them that the two 
things may be connected. It is unnecessary to conclude, as 
Dr. Einzig seems to, that the results are so obviously bad, 
the intentions must have been entirely bad; or, as Mr. Guille- 
baud’s reader will sometimes feel, that something good at least 
must come from measures which in themselves are so similar to 
what has long been advocated by social reformers elsewhere. Is 
it not possible that all that planning and direction, which in 
Germany longer than elsewhere has been universally demanded, 
necessarily require a “totalitarian” régime, arbitrary prefer- 
ences, the use of force, and the institution of a new hierarchical 
order of society, and that only the most ruthless and unscrupu- 
lous are capable of satisfying the clamour of the masses for 
“action,” while the decent falter and fail when faced with the 
concrete task? Is not the truest explanation of developments 
in Germany still that given by the poet H6lderlin more than a 
hundred years ago that “ what has always made the State a hell 
on earth has been that man has tried to make it his heaven ”? 

F. A. HAYEK. 


A Jaundiced Eye 








A Prophet at Home. By Douglas Reed. Ios. 6d.) 


“SHE liked to talk,” writes Mr. Reed of one of his landladies 
in one of his more than ordinarily discursive passages, “ when her 
inside or her feet were not paining her; when they were she 
liked to talk too, but then she was most acid in her criticism of 
my views.” Judging from the effects Mr. Reed’s symptoms 
must closely resemble Mrs. Sunshine’s. Whether from internal 
or plantar affliction, his criticisms of everything appertaining to 
his native land are of an acidity which makes Mrs. Sunshine’s 
sentiments seem by comparison almost saccharine. Having 
girded at England (he suspends judgement on Scotland) from 
without in a previous book, Mr. Reed devotes this one to girding 
at England from within. The exercise begins by being irritating 
but ends by being boring. It may be humorous, as Mr. Reed 
clearly thinks it, to adopt the spelling “ Britisch” in connexion 


(Cape. 


with naturalised aliens, but the humour wears distressingly thin 


The 


by the twentieth, or even the sixth or seventh, reiteration. 
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same applies to the “ bluddy” which Mr. Reed for some reason 
affects. 

All this is a great pity. Mr. Reed wrote what I have always 
thought, though some people do not, was an excellent book 
called Insanity Fair. He then wrote one much less good called 
Disgrace Abounding. The third volume of the trilogy is further 
behind the second than the second was behind the first. This 
country has plenty of weak points—and if Mr. Reed thinks this 
the proper moment for concentrating on them he is entitled to 
his opinion—but the persistent petulance of the denigration, 
and the monotonous repetition of time-worn clichés about 
the old men betraying the young, fail even to be provocative 
because they succeed so completely in being tiresome 


“The rank growth of privilege, nepotism, influence, pro- 
tection, corruption and money-snobbery strangle the life 
of England.” 


“TI had remained English ; England had become alien. 
And the thing that grieved me most about England, for 
it seemed to me all part and parcel of the same development, 
was the decay of manners, especially the fantastic silences 
ot the English.” 


“The architecture of the between-wars period, from 1918 
to 1939, was as representative of the senile age as everything 
else it had produced, in drama, literature, films, radio, 
everything.” 

“What hope is there for us, for England, I asked 
myself, when our fate is in the hands of this somnolent, 
ignorant, aged and irresolute assembly [the House of 
Commons] ? ” 


For those to whom this kind of thing appeals there is abundance 
more where it came from. The public schools (from whose 
taint Mr. Reed is fortunate enough to be free) are, it appears, 
the chief cause of the rottenness of England, though the Jews 
run them close: The public school, indeed, is “the greatest 
single evil in our system, and bears more responsibilty for the 
domestic scandals of England and for failure to prevent the 
present war than any other one thing.” And yet the public 
school system claims some modest responsibility for three of 
the few men for whom Mr. Reed finds it possible to express 
admiration, Mr. Churchill of Harrow, Mr. Eden of Eton, and 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal of Winchester? 


Mr. Reed’s indiscriminate denunciations undoubtedly some- 
times hit the mark. In what he says about the state of the 
theatrical and music-hall stage, the cinema and aspects of 
London’s nocturnal diversions, there is a great deal of truth. 
He is entitled to claim that he predicted the war when other 
people were sceptics. And in his last forty pages or so (out of 
414) he does come to believe, in spite of everything, in the possi- 
bility of the survival, and even the regeneration, of the country 
to which he returned from Berlin and Buda-Pesth and Vienna 
and Prague to find it alien. The war will be won by the middle 
of 1942, and although “the Tory system has been the main 
cause of this decay and decadence. Two other causes are the 
listlessness and lifelessness of the political opposition to the Tory 
system, and the fawning complacency of the Churches ”—which 
seems to account for a considerable section of the adult com- 
munity—Mr. Churchill (of Harrow), it is conceded, may yet check 
the rot and create an England about which Mr. Reed can write 
without his interior or his extremities paining him. To that 
extent something almost like cheerfulness comes breaking through 
at the eleventh hour. H. W. H. 


[IN DURANCE VILE 


The Prime Minister has described how, when he was a Prisoner 
of War in Boer hands, “ life was one long boredom from dawn 
till slumber.” The hours crawled like “ paralytic centipedes.” 








42 years later, another British Prisoner of War writes from 
the German Prison Camp, Stalag-Lust : 
** Jt is the mental stagnation wh 


the same, I never know 


so difficult to combat, Life here is just 


We just live for the next 





late or even the month, 


etter or parcel, 


Throughout the years free men have always hated the thought of captivity. 
At this season of renewal and hope, we earnestly appeal for help to carry 

British Prisoners of War. Countless letters 
home testify to the pleasure which our monthly parcels have given—and 
the vast difference they have made. 


on our work for the 44,000 


Donations, larze or smal 


O.B.E., ! 


RRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND 
CARRINGTON HOUSE, HERTFORD STREET LONDON, W.1 


* Censorship regulations preclude our acceptance of gifts of books, 


, will be gratefully receved by MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES 
under and Director, or SIR HUGH WALPOLE, Chairman . 
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War Profits and National Debt 


The Taxation of War Wealth. By J. R. Hicks, U. K. Hicks and 
L. Rostas. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


















































Tuts book arrives at an opportune moment, for it deals princi- 
pally with the taxation of war profits and with the problem which 
will be presented by the national debt after the war is over. 
Thanks to a well-planned and well-executed piece of co-operative 
enterprise, it combines a realistic survey of past and existing 
methods of taxing war-wealth, and of capital levies, both in this 
and a large number of other countries, with a thorough analysis 
of the economic and financial principles involved. 

After a comprehensive examination of the whole field the 
authors arrive at the, surely unanswerable, conclusion that there is 
nothing to be said on economic grounds in favour of the Ioo 
per cent. Excess Profits Tax now in force in this country. As 
it stands, it puts a premium on waste and inefficiency; it dis- 
courages enterprise, not least in the war-industries themselves ; 
and its evil effects are likely to increase the longer the war 
lasts, only to reach their maximum after the war is over. The 
experience in this respect of the Excess Profits Duty in the 
last war is very well brought out. The authors recommend a 60 
or 70 per cent. Excess Profits Tax, together with an additional 
20 per cent. which would be “ blocked ” for the duration of the 
war, but would be returnable to the firm at a future date, and 
subject to certain conditions. The free margin of Io or 20 
per cent. excess profits would serve as an important incentive to 
enterprise and efficiency, while the objection that individuals would 
thereby “make money out. of the war,” could be met by the im- 
position of a very high excess income-tax which would be comple- 
mentary to the Excess Profits Tax. 

Of equal interest is the authoritative discussion of the capital 
levy as a means of lessening the burden of the national debt. 
Assuming, inter alia, a post-war debt of some £15,000 to £20,000 
million, the authors calculate that a progressive (and, therefore, 
politically attractive) capital-levy designed to wipe out £6,000 
million of debt, would only result in a net saving of some £25 to 
£35 million on the annual burden of carrying the debt, or not 
much more than 4d. on the income tax. While stressing the 
feasibility of such a levy they conclude that the saving resulting 
from it is not sufficient to make it worth while. They are also 
opposed to the method of heavy sinking-fund repayments. We 
must rely, we are told, on our monetary system to prevent a 
drastic deflation such as occurred after the last war, and then 
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expect that economic progress will in time enable the debt. 
to be borne with comparative ease out of the expanded nati 
income. For the immediate post-war period, when the bur 
will be at its maximum, some relief from the deterrent eff 
of high taxation on enterprise can be obtained by Giving syb, 
stantial rebates from income-tax, on undistributed profits and 
by a recurrent capital-tax. It is not a very cheerful prospect and 
it may be doubted whether in the long run some more drasi 
attempted remedy may not become politically unavoidable 7 
On all counts—the establishment of general principles ‘the 
recapitulation of the lessons of past history, the comparison Of the 
varied experience of other countries in this field, and the concrete 
proposals put forward—this work is an outstanding Contributiog 
to a most important subject. It is to be hoped that it wij] find 
attentive readers not only amongst economists, but also amo 
the financial advisers to political parties, and in the Treas 
and the Inland Revenue Department. It may be added fin 
that for a book on so technical a subject it is surprisingly easy ty 
read. C. W. Gutrepayp, 


Durham Muse 


Durham Company. By Una Pope-Hennessy. (Chatto and Windu, 
73. 6d.) 


To wander in the footsteps of writers and artists has been y 
popular form of pilgrimage for at least a century. It used to be 
a pastime leisurely, if sentimentally, conducted, with a com. 
fortable trust that associations can never die. Dame Una Pope. 
Hennessy has begun her pilgrimage from the opposite end, 
as it were. She is led by her location to the figures that ong 
peopled it, and is impelled by haste to catch at least the remnants 
of debased mansions and to rescue from industrial grime the 
memory of a countryside visited by poets. 

The Durham company she puts before us is surprisingly 
famous. Who, at a first guess, would have remembered to 
collect Byron in this net? who be so geographically conscioys 
as to appreciate at what points Wordsworth’s lakeland county 
crossed the Durham border? Sockburn, the home of William’: 
destined bride, was on the Durham side of the Tees. Rokeby, 
scene of Sir Walter Scott’s verse narrative, is in fact on the 
Yorkshire bank, but the minimum of topographer’s licence jy 
needed to include it. The other figures woven into this tapestry 
are Durham men—Robert Surtees, the historian of his county, 
whose spoof ballads and legends, carefully documented, com. 
pletely hoodwinked Scott ; and lastly that other Surtees, famed 
for Jorrocks and his hunting jaunts. 

What we may call the “visiting company” have this in 
common, that they furnish the author with incidents ; unfinished, 
tantalising, these may be, but significant, especially the two 
first. They are episodes that demand a point of view from 
their recorder. Dame Una fearlessly supplies one, besides 
writing with a great charm of manner and continual felicity of 
phrase. She was startled into her researches by a visit to Seaham 
House, now a County Sanatorium for tuberculous patients in 
an area of coalfields. How ironically Byron would have laughed 
to see Miss Milbanke’s former family-mansion in this guise! 
It had never been a place of happy memories. Here he went, 
during that unaccountable engagement, for a tedious brief visit 
to his future relatives; and here again in the dead of winter, 
after dillying and dallying, came Hobhouse and the unwilling 
bridegroom to assist at the bleakest, glummest wedding-ceremony 
in the upstairs drawing-room that ever a poet and his betrothed 
endured. It was followed by that nightmare carriage-ride 
through the Durham landscape when Byron growled already 
about a separation and objected to the presence of a lady’s maid. 
The sequel is not in the Durham picture, but the seeds of it 
are here. Dame Una, writing, as it were, from the bride’s own 
abode, treats Annabella with far more of quiet understanding 
than most of Byron’s male biographers have done. Without 
attacking her as prig and prude and mathematician in petticoats, 
she makes it clear enough how one of Byron’s excitable tem- 
perament could never have found repose and felicity with the 
girl he had perversely chosen. Why, except through perversity, 
either of them so chose, can hardly be explained. 

With the Wordsworths the incident is slighter, but has reper- 
cussions. Its central point is the arrival of Coleridge while they 
were staying with the Hutchinsons, his immediate attraction 
to plump, plain Sara, and the fact, simple enough but grudged 
by many biographers, of her spiritual, exalting influence on his 
troubled spirit. William meanwhile was courting Mary, an event 
which spurred the meticulous Dorothy to have the Annette 
Vallon indiscretion neatly tied up in Calais before William 
married. Dame Una is that rarish bird, a sympathiser with 
Coleridge ; as such her sarcasms at the expense of Wordsworth’s 
plodding efforts are bracing, but may anger those who think 
in the other fashion. 

Two further Durham connexions I should have liked to meet 
here. One is Christopher Smart, who went to Durham Grammar 
School and spent his holidays with Lord Vane’s family at Raby 
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Castle. There was almost a love affair despite his tender years, 
for, as Mr. Stead notes in his edition of Rejoice in the Lamb, 
Smart meant to run away with a daughter of the house, but 
nothing came of it beyond dreams and memories. The other 
figure, though not poet but lawyer, was Shelley’s biographer. 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg came from Norton House, Stockton-on- 
Tees, his grandfather having been agent to the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham. After his Life of Shelley was broken off Hogg 
did, albeit without materials, compose a third, and possibly a 
fourth volume. Where are these unpublished curiosities? Next 
time Dame Una is exploring Durham perhaps she will hunt 
them out. SYLVA NORMAN. 





Horace Translated 


The Odes of Horace. 
Marsh. (Macmillan. 


THOSE who translate Horace are brave men and deserve credit 
for their daring. There can be no poet whose works are so 
difficult to put into another language. Even in his own language 
no one has imitated him, and he is almost alone among great 
poets in not having founded a “school.” This is ground where 
angels might well fear to tread. Sir Edward Marsh approaches 
the appalling difficulties of his task by no means foolishly, but 
perhaps somewhat cavalierly. He has certainly succeeded in 
making Horace readable ; whether he has achieved his aim of 
giving “the illatinate reader some notion of Horace’s quality as 
a poet” is another question. 


Translated into English verse by Edward 
6s.) 


“ Exact fidelity,” he says, “when by a lucky chance attainable, 
is a great virtue ; but it comes second to ease and naturalness, 
and when the capricious Goddesses of Rhyme and Metre oppose 
the attempt, the translator must have the same freedom as the 
poet had to choose, from among the variety of ways in which a 
thought can be put, the one that suits him best.” 

There is much to be said for this principle in translation, 
though I doubt whether Horace himself would have regarded 
Sir Edward’s goddesses as “capricious.” The translator has 
achieved much ease and some naturalness in these poems, but the 
“ illatinate ” reader, when he has enjoyed them, will, I think, 
imagine Horace to have been a minor poet capable of writing with 
gusto either in the Caroline, Victorian or Georgian manner. 
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‘ Nor does this exhaust the poet’s versatility. 


1941 








The first lines of Vixi puellis, for example, appear as: 
Long time a champion in love’s fierce debate. 
Dear foe to many a beauty, I retire. . . . 
With a different mood to handle, Sir Edward dons t} 
Gilbert. 





1€ Mantle of 


It would seem a girl 1s doomed to be a saint: 
They tell us what we may and what we mayn’t: | 
We musn’t have affairs, 

We musn’t diown our cares, 
Or we're lectured by an uncle till we faint. 
Odes III 12) 

The wife 
. : : . an Of poor 
Ibycus (Odes III. 15) is addressed in again a different po 

Your daughter now is at the age 

Io storm a bachelor’s chambers and rampage 

Like a daft Maenad with a tambourine: 

Poor darling. she’s in love. .. . 


And in Odes I. 13: 
vae meum 


bile cumet tecur 


(difficult enough, in all conscience) appears as: 


fervens difficili 


God, how I teel my dander swelling 


Most skilful variations of style and meaning are scatters 
throughout this translation, and I fancy that these will deligh: 
or vex the “ latinate ” more than the “ illatinate ” ; for those who 
know Horace will realise what fun the translator has had with 
his original, though they may deplore what will seem to som 
of them a lack of reverence. Ease has certainly been secured 
but there is little to suggest that Horace was, what we know him 
to have been, one of the greatest poets of the world. The Original, 
like Pyrrha, is simplex munditiis, a phrase, by the way, which 
Sir Edward Marsh owns to be too difficult for him and whos 
sense he aims at in 

That easy miracle ot curling gold. 
A miracle, perhaps, but also perhaps too easy. 
Rex WARNER 


Fiction 
The Man of the Mountain. By Zora Thurston. (Dent. &s. 6d, 
The Warrior. By Thomas Ryan. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d. 








For Our Vines Have Tender Grapes. 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
Peonies and Ponies. By Harold Acton. 


By George V. Martin. 






Chatto and Windus, §s. 





WHEN in a batch of new novels all seem to reach that middle 
line of efficiency which makes them potentially interesting, or 
at least legitimately commendable, to the common reader, but 
none rises high enough to touch imagination or challenge even 
a brief remembrance, all that the reviewer can do is sort them 
cut by seeking to assess the degree of conviction with which 
each was written. 

Here then we have a 









novel about Moses and the Israelites; 









another about a warrior-mercenary in the armies of Alexander 
The Great ; another about a little girl-child in a Norwegian fam- 
colony in Wisconsin, and another about some English and 
American residents in Peking in 1937. Each of these pieces df 





work is well up to present publication-standard, and indeed high 
claims are made for some of them on their wrappers—yet non: 
of them strikes me as a sertous piece of work—by which I mea 
that nowhere in all these pages have I found that degree d 
authority or grace or wildness or simple individuality which takes 
a book out of the ranks and makes us wonder about its chane 
of survival. Talk about chance of survival is, of course, high tak 
and a bit nonsensical, an infection caught from blurb-reading 
But if, for instance, you take an emotional and serious fling 2 
the character of Moses loud-pedalling in 1941 the psychological 
and historic problem of the Jews, you may be fairly said to & 
out for a hearing. 

Miss Zora Thurston is a negro-novelist with freshness an 
attack ; she has won some fame with a novel about her ow 
race called Their Eyes Were Watching God and a travel book, 
Voodoo Gods. I have not read these works, but I was attracted, 
tc my own surprise, by Miss Thurston’s foreword to this new 
novel, wherein she tells us—news to me—that Moses is a grea 
figure in many African myths, and is “the highest god in th 
pantheon of Haiti . his home is in Dahomey and he 3 
worshipped there. Moses had his rod of power, which was 3 
living serpent. In every temple of Damballa there is a living 
snake, or the symbol of it.” This might or might not indicatt 
one’s personal cup of tea in fiction, but it does at least promis 
novelty, complexity—which is not justified. For all that Mis 
Thurston has done is to re-write, if you like embellish, t 
Book of Exodus in “negro-spiritual” English. She does this 
warmly, quaintly and with energy—and it would be unfair 
suggest that anywhere she seriously sacrifices the dignity of the 
story—but somehow the character of her hero does not lie down 
with her naive idiom; the necessary psychological adjustment 
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THINK. 


The G.B.I. and its work is well known to readers of The Spectator. Many 














I 12) of them at different times have responded to our appeals. Others 
a bow have read them regularly and with interest. 
tyle, 

During nearly 100 years that the G.B.I. has existed, the lot of the , 

retired Governess has always been an unenviable one, especially 

in times of war when everyone has their own particular difficulties 

to meet. This war is no exception—the difficulties and dangers of 

to-day are in fact far greater—and she needs help more than ever. 
sattered Think of all your own difficulties, and then think how brave you would 
delight have to be to face them with perhaps less than £1 a week. When you have 
se wh 
d with pondered on these things you may w ish to send a gift to help these 
Bor. ladies who have given such loyal and devoted service to others in the past. 
yw hin 
Tiginal, 
which 
whose 

? 
GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 

‘NER, 
J INSTITUTION 
Marin J 58, VICTORIA STREET LONDON, S.W.1 
us. 8s, | 
middle 





nes a The Will to Win... . 



























© even . . 
- them UNITED KINGDOM | is firmly rooted in the hearts of the brave men of 
which H.M. Forces who, day after day, defend us from 
ie PROVIDENT INSTITUTION the common enemy. 
xande | 
bp This Great Mutual Office has recently attained The Will to Help ° . . . 
ces of the age of 100 years. 
| heh : — | is evident in these difficult yet significant days. 
non During a century of consistent progress it has | Many kind friends have answered generously our 
pas built up an Annual Premium Income of | call for ; 
ree of over £1,800,000, 
pe Life Funds of £26,000,000, ry oe — poe 
rn or 
h tak and has paid in claims £40,000,000. e Shurch Army Mobile Canteens 
ading More Church Army Hostels 
ing at 
Og:cal . ° ° . . . ° ° 
i A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled Will you, too, help us to build and maintain still 
. “A Century of British Life Assurance” has been more Recreation Centres, Canteens and Hostels, 
' - written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, for the comfort and happiness of your own and 
own ee . 3 . ‘ ‘, 
book, but its publication is impossible today. Life others’ sons? 
ted, s ther interested parties ar . . ‘ 
— Assurance Agents or © ans Everything you give, however little, however 
foes invited to register their names now for a presenta- : : 
great toe agate Tasca mec much, will enable us to bring comfort and 
2 y wnen e volume is pubiusned. . ° 
n te tion copy whe P friendliness to the men of the Navy, Army and 
ill Air Force. 
vies DIRECTORS : 
S i c ® , Bt, Frank Elliott, Esq., J.P. ‘ 
licatt Se MGksicmae cod Manoging atk Ges daa - Please send a gift now... 
Mis Sir tangs Deen Bt., The Rt. Hon. Lord Glamis, to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D. 
~ K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.S. Roland E. Holloway, Esq. 
‘ “ The Rt. Hon. Lord Clwyd. Commander Stephen King-Hall h ( h h A 
Be J. A. Drexel, Esq. M.P. I e u rc rmy 
Sa : 196, d, London, W.C.2 
F the ae, aie 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1 
lows (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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does not come off. Moses saying to God: “ How come, Voice? ” 
and to Aaron: “ How is Israel making out down there? ”—well, 
it is a novelty of a kind that touches and pleases many people, and 
it has the merit of having sprung naturally from a racial attitude ; 
but I can only repeat that it does not seem true in association 
with the clipped, severe character of the Moses of Exodus. 
However, the book is written with verve and conviction. 

The Warrior is also written with verve, I suppose, certainly 
with cheerful industry ; but it would be difficult to find con- 
viction in it, or any need for that virtue. It is an enormous 
story of a-bouncing, rowdy Spartan mercenary who by sheer 
cheek rises to the governorship of Aornus on the frontier of 
Alexander The Great’s Indian conquests. He claims to be one 
of the many sons of Heracles, and his supernatural powers, on 
the field, at table and in bed are cheerfully and repetitively 
celebrated and brought to a pathetic conclusion. The story which 
holds his goings-on together is of the fantastic loyalty. he inflames 
in a cowardly young pimp and pandar of Miletos, who repeatedly 
sacrifices himself to the irresistible Daxias, becomes brave for 
his sake, and dies bravely for him at the end. The book is full 
of lively colour, and is noisy with battle and lust and soldierly 
debauch. 

For Our Vines Have Tender Grapes is a gentle little tale of 
a few months of childhood on a small Norwegian farm in the 
States. The author is felicitous in his writings of child dialogue, 
but less so in his apostrophes to innocence. “A symphony in 
a small heart, and only a fervent ‘ feepers!’ to tell about it.” 
That sort of thing contrasts unluckily with Selma’s own good 
sense and freshness. There are sentimental faults, and the author 
would have done better to have strained iess for novel metaphors 
and so on, but he knows his Norwegian-American immigrants, 
or at least knows how to make them talk in character, and he 
pulls off some slight, sweet moments of child-and-parent 
relationship. 

Peonies and Ponies is a disappointing book. Mr. Acton clearly 
knows a great deal about Peking, and brings taste and sympathy 
to his work, but he does not seem to have any talent for the 
creation of character. He has brought together the customary 
assembly of English and American oddities in the great Chinese 
city, and has done his best to make them funny, pathetic, 
grotesque, &c.—but they all hang fire. Conversations which 
should be ironic and revelatory fall painfully flat, and leave us 
unable to get the true hang of anyone or to be amused by anyone. 
Yet there is much knowledge here of a kind which could have 
been gracefully and richly disposed in essays or in a volume of 
straight reminiscence. Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


A Picture of Life, 1872-1940. By Viscount Mersey. (Murray. 
Lorp Mersey has had a more than ordinarily interesting life, and 
the story of it was well worth telling. Whether it was worth 
telling to the extent of 440 pages is less certain. Few autobio- 
graphers, and not all biographers, realise how often halving the 
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length means doubling the interest. 
that could have been shortened with advantage. Eton j 
"eighties, for example, has been abundantly described lng 
and travel narratives have to be singularly well done to 
the attention long. But Lord Mersey’s later chapters, from hi 
experiences at the Dardanelles onwards, are full both of pe * 
and of general interest, and well stocked with anecdotes both 
instructive and entertaining, including many early referen 
always appreciative, to Mr. Winston Churchill. Some ‘a 
exciting historical research is suggested by such a diary-entry “4 
“Lady Wakehurst (Lady Louise Loder) told me of an accoun; 
of a confinement of Queen Elizabeth being found among the 
archives at Windsor. It was given to Queen Victoria, who en 
it, saying that it was Queen Elizabeth’s private affair.” Altogether 
a very agreeable parcel of memories. 


There is a good deal en 


The Forward March. By Sir Richard Acland. 
3s. 6d.) 
THERE is no question about Sir Richard Acland’s carnestnes, 
sincerity or complete confidence in the panacea he has devised 
for the ills of society. For it is avowedly as a panacea that the 
plan—the cardinal features of which are Common Ownership and 
the payment of wages to everyone whether in work or out of 
work—is offered. Common Ownership is differentiated obscurely 
but very decidedly from Socialism—which has hitherto been 
generally understood to mean the nationalisation of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange—and the effect claimed 
for it is that men earning £10 and £12 a week will be willing 
to go down to the pay of a sergeant or a private out of sheer 
enthusiasm for the system. The financial problem involved jp 
the payment of wages to the unemployed does not trouble Sj 
Richard, “as it is quite easy to print mere money.” Sir Richard’s 
premises are as disputable as his conclusions. He sees the 
ordinary man of today as insatiably acquisitive (“the man with 
a hundred wants two hundred, the man with a thousand wants 
two thousand, and for him who has a million there is nothing, 
nothing and nothing in this world except to struggle on for two 
millions ”) ; yet elsewhere, with no consciousness of contradiction, 
he can write that “ the cry ‘ give us security’ is the announcement 
of the ordinary man that he does not want that vision” [“the 


(Allen and Unwin, 








vision of far more”]. He declares, without the smallest warrant, 
that “it is perfectly clear that the one bull’s-eye hit of Nazi 
propaganda all over the world is the single word Pluto-democracy, 
Whatever we say about our desire for freedom and equality can 
be turned against us by the utterance of this one word.” On this 
cardboard foundation rests the argument that the only way to beat 
Nazism is Common Ownership and wages for the unemployed. 
Nazism, unfortunately, takes more beating than that. 


It Was Good While It Lasted. By Henry Longhurst. (Dent. 15s, 


Mr. LonGuurst, who has found himself “ branded irremediably 
as a writer, thinker and talker on golf,” here makes a hearty 
come-back as an authority on himself and his own life from the 
time when he sold advertising space in the Hardware Trade 
Fournal, got his first break on a little paper catled Tee Topics, 
and then at last by way of the Sunday Times and the Tatler 
achieved fame and the Evening Standard. Golf has taken him 
around the world, and he writes of everything and everybody 
that comes in his way with the professional gusto of a newspaper 
man, whether it’s strip-tease, the Crown Prince of Germany or 
Lord Castlerosse. Landscape is judged as a possible setting 
for a golf course, and the reader will not know whether to laugh 
or cry at what happened to Killarney. “Two hundred acres of 
deer-cropped, rolling parkland, untouched in centuries by the 
hand of man. What a prospect for an architect ”—golf architect 
he means. And he adds with a sure commercial touch: “No 
man would willingly leave a scene like that till it was too dark 
to see, and the profits from the bar must mount accordingly.” 
The book is as readable and trivial as a gossip column—“ life is 
the richer for having known Walter Hagen ”—and it is illustrated 
with most amusing photographs. 


Kitchen Front Recipes. By Ambrose Heath. (A. and C. Black 
2s. 6d.) 
Mr. AmsBrose HEATH in this collection of extracts from his 
broadcast talks on the kitchen-front remarks that there are not 
many things to enjoy when there is a war on, so we might as 
well enjoy our food, and he tells us, simply and entertainingly, 
of about two hundred ways of cooking our rationed and non- 
rationed food. An important point in a blitz—all his recipes 
are prepared and cooked in a very short space of time. But this 
book is not only a recipe book: it contains hints on how to 
cook an extremely good dinner under very difficult war-time 
conditions ; for instance, how to roast a joint and cook vegetables 
on one gas-ring with a low pressure of gas, fry fish or cutlets 
without eggs, and he tells us of herbs to use as a substitute for 
the rare onion and ways of drying and bottling vegetables and 
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THE VOICE OF HUMANITY 
APPEALS FOR HELP FOR 
CANCER SUFFERERS 


Every Eastertide brings with it the thought of 
one who suffered gladly for humanity released 
from that suffering at long last. Today the cross 
of cruel affliction is borne without complaint by 
thousands of Cancer sufferers. It is difficult for 
us to ignore the mute appeal of their plight, but 
costly equipment and supplies tax our resources 
to the utmost and we cannot assist as many as we 
would wish. If only you can help. in giving 
His life, He gave Life. You can give life and 
happiness to someone less fortunate than yourself, 
merely by giving in a material way to enable us 
to carry on our great work of easing pain and 
curing disease. Is that too much to ask of you 


this Easter who walk in health by His blessing ? 


Please send a special Easter Gift to the Secretary. 





(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 











Extracts from the 88th Annual Report to be 
presented to the Shareholders at the 
Annual General Meeting at Halifax 

on Monday, April 7th, 1941 





ADVANCED ON MORTGAGES 


| £1,976.850 . 
MORTGAGE ASSETS ... £100,539.381 
LIQUID ASSETS 
In Trustee Securities ... £17,720,140 


Cash at Banks and in hand £6,1 13,837 
TOTAL ASSETS ... £125,068,992 


SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS 
£118,505,404 


PROFITS—The balance of profit for the year 
after making provision for all management 
expenses, Income-Tax, National Defence 
Contribution, and Interest due to Depositors 
up to the date of the accounts amounted to 
£2,850,145. Appropriations have been made 
to Investing Shareholders of Interest and 
Bonus £2,657,952. 


TOTAL RESERVE FUNDS 
AND UNDIVIDED PROFIT £9,992,778 
COPY OF BALANCE SHEET FREE ON APPLICATION 
HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 
GENERAL MANAGERS 
DAVID W. SMITH, F.C.1.8. F.£. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE--- 
HALIFAX HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 


CITY OFFICE---.62 MOORGATE £E.C.2 
BIRMINGHAM . 26-28, Colmore Row 
BELFAST . 14 Donegall Square West 
EDINBURGH 75, George Street 
GLaBGOW . 119, St. Vincent Street 
LEEDS .. . 823 Commercial Street 
LIVERPOOL 87, Dale Street 


MANCHESTER ... 180 Deansgate 
SHEFFIELD 49-55 Surrey Street 








Over 400 Branches throughout the Kingdom 


HALIFAX 
BUILDING 














SOCIETY 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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how to use green tomatoes instead of letting them rot on the 
plants. There is an appendix on the building- and protective- 
foods. 


The Gallant Little ‘‘Campeador.”’ By Cecil Hunt. (Methuen. 4s.) 


Mr. Hunt’s story of ‘Campeador,’ one of the many motor- 
yachts that work with trawlers in the Auxiliary Patrol guarding 
our coasts, is typical of the courage and patriotism that our sea- 
faring men display in that most dangerous service. Her skipper, 
Commander Davey, R.N., had retired years before to become 
Master of the Dartmoor Hounds. Her three officers, averaging 
over sixty, were the owner, Mr. MacAndrew, and two other 
Devon yachtsmen, Mr. Charles Turner and Surgeon Rear- 
Admiral J. R. Muir, the latest biographer of Captain Cook. 
These elderly men took out the converted yacht through the 
stormy autumn of 1939, and again, when she had been refitted, 
in the spring of 1940. All lost their lives when she was mined 
and sunk. Miuir’s letters give a vivid idea of the hazards of 
the patrol service which these aged volunteers, like many others, 
cheerfully faced. Navigating in the cold dark nights without 
any lights for guidance -was only one of their difficulties. But, 
as the Prime Minister observed in granting two of them promo- 
tion, “age will be served.” 


Witchcraft. 
brook. 


Its Power in the World Today. 
(Harrap. ros. 6d. 
ANOTHER of Mr. Seabrook’s rather sensational personal journeys 
béhind the scenes: witchcraft in Africa, in New York, Paris and 
London, vampires and werewolves and a society hostess falling 
sick because somebody in Soho had a doll made in her image 
—miniature Chanel gown and all—and ill-treated it. Mr. 
Seabrook’s bluff casual style does not increase our belief in 
modern witchcraft. 


By William Sea- 


COV,PANY MEETING 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LTD. 








WORKING TO CAPACITY 





At the annual meeting of the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., held 
at Shrewsbury on March 28th, Mr. R. W. Cooper (chairman of the 
company) said that the whole of their efforts were being devoted to 
fulfilling Government requirements. All their establishments were 
operating to the fullest extent, and considerable additions had been 
made. All their products were essential for munitions of war. In 
common with other industrialists they regarded with apprehension 
the effect of the Excess Profits Tax at the present level of 100 per 
cent While fully recognising the national need for taxation on a 
high scale, the rate of this tax left no scope for expenditure essential 
in any progressive business, and it was depleting liquid resources. 
The normal rates for depreciation allowed by the Inland Revenue 
were quite insufficient under existing conditions. Plant and machinery 
were being operated continuously, giving rise to exceptional wear 
and tear, and heavy replacements were called for at a cost much in 
excess of the depreciation allowances. 


NORWEGIAN AND FRENCH ASSETS 

The invasion of Norway and France had deprived them for the 
time being of their interests in those countries, and it was impossible 
to say what the value of their assets in these enemy-controlled terri- 
tories might be at the end of the war. They had transferred £100,000 
out of the profits of the year to the reserve account, raising it to 
£2,950,000, and they had taken the precaution of earmarking £500,000 
of that account against these assets, fully covering the value at which 
they stood in the books. They had, in addition, left upstanding in 
the accounts the amounts they owed to these subsidiary and associated 
companies in current account at the date the enemy invaded Norway 
and France. The trading profit, after reserving for Excess Profits Tax, 
amounted to £900,602, as against £1,058,772, in the previous year. 
Interest and dividends received were lower by £5,415, and the total 
profit for the year was £912,211, as against £1,075,796, a reduction 
of £163,585. They recommended a final dividend of 7 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, making 10 per cent. for the year. 


Owing to ill-health, Mr. J. S. Bliss had retired from service, having 
occupied the responsible position of technical manager, with thirty- 
three years’ service to his credit. Mr. G. Boex, who had been a 
member of the technical staff for twenty-six years, was appointed 
technical manager and a director of the company. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





“THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 


Head Office: 


West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capétal @ ees £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 8 £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... one eee sep one +» £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors: under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By “‘CUSTOS” 


THIS year we scarcely needed the full revenue and expendi 
figures to March 31st to remind us of the grim Budget = 
which confronts Sir Kingsley Wood. Still, now that the Be: 
is told and the “gap” of close on £2,500,000,000 lies yawnj 
in front of us, investment markets have begun to show 
appropriate restraint. Even the £2,500,000,000 deficit Of the 
past financial year affords no accurate measure of the Bap to be 
bridged in the twelve months to March 31, 1942. While reven 
will have the help of larger receipts from E.P.T. and Purchase 
Tax, expenditure has already left last year’s average daily rat 
of £10} millions far behind. — 
Sir Kingsley Wood has not distinguished himself as a financial 
giant-killer, and nobody will expect him to try to turn the taxa- 
tion screw so tightly as to bring in anything more than an 
additional £200,000,000. He may find some relief, in a technical 
budgetting sense, from the provisions of the Lease-and-Lend 
Bill, but whatever book-keeping methcds he adopts there will 
still be a huge “ deficit” to be covered by borrowing of one kind 
and another. His problem is to draw on the nation’s income 
which has been and is increasing as a result of Government dis. 
bursements, in such a way as to dovetail with general plans for 
accelerating the nation’s war effort and help prevent the inflation. 
ary forces implied in a large deficit from getting under way, 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 


War has not interfered with the remarkable profit-earning 
record of British Insulated Cables. Last year’s trading result, 
after providing for taxation and Contingent Reserves Adjust. 
ment, was practically unchanged at £786,232. Following ity 
traditionally prudent policy, the board has increased the depreci- 
ation allowance from £158,617 to £209,622 to provide for the 
extra wear and tear implied by operations at war-time pressure, 
and a further £100,000 has been transferred to War Contingencies 
Reserve. As Mr. T. H. Martin-Harvey, the acting chairman, 
explained at the meeting, provision has also been made for estj- 
mated liabilities under the War Damage Bill and capital expendi- 
ture was again incurred on a heavy scale in conformity with 
the policy of maintaining assets in the highest state of efficiency, 
For the fifteenth successive year the 15 per cent. ordinary divi- 
dend has been maintained, and for the sixth successive year this 
has been supplemented by a § per cent. cash bonus. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM ASSETS 


The British Aluminium Co. is among the large industrial 
concerns which has suffered as a result of the enemy occupation 
of Norway and France. To make full provision for assets in 
these two countries the board has allocated £500,000 out of its 
reserve account. Including this transfer, reserves now stand at 
£2,950,000, apart from a depreciation reserve of £1,500,000, 
against an issued ordinary capital of £3,000,000. Last year’s 
trading profits were slightly down at £900,602, against 
£1,058,772, and the ordinary dividend has been cut from 12} to 
to per cent. Mr. R. W. Cooper’s survey at the meeting was 
necessarily less comprehensive than usual, but he made it plain 
that the group is operating at fuli pressure and was adding to its 
output capacity. At 4os. the £1 ordinary units yield 5 per cent. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAT BANK 


Contraction of China’s trade since the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict has inevitably left its mark on the profits of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation in recent 
years. It is noteworthy, however, that the dividend has been 
reduced only by ros. to £5 a share from the rate which had 
previously been in force since 1935. Last year, in spite of Far 
Eastern Developments, this bank’s profits, after making full pro- 
vision for losses and contingencies, were actually slightly higher 
than in 1939, with the result that the £5 dividend rate was com- 
fortably held. It is made plain, however, in Mr. J. J. Paterson’s 
review at the meeting that both trade and exchange difficulties 
make the outlook more obscure than ever. At £74 the bank’s 
shares yield nearly 637 per cent. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES’ STRENGTH 

Last year was not an easy one for insurance, but one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the strength of the balance-sheets which 
most of the companies lave been able to present. Thus, the 
Pearl Assurance had total funds at December 31st of £112,389,143, 
an increase of £3,970,368, and investments held and appearing 
at cost, less depreciation, were below market values. This com- 
pany’s total income of £19,931,244 was only slightly less than 
in 1939. 

Total income, excluding the general branch, of the Britannic 
Assurance actually rose by £38,019 last year to £7,086,859, and 
total funds, at £35,240,995, were £1,547,358 higher. This office 
has therefore continued to make strong headway. With a further 
transfer of £150,000, investment reserve funds have been brought 
up to £2,2§0,000. 
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Ny) eee MEETING ” 
J 
BRITISH INSULATED CABLES IMPERIAL CANCER 
ditan TRADING PROFIT MAINTAINED RESEARCH FUND 
tC task 
e RTIN-HARVEY’S STATEMENT (Incorporated by Royal Oharter 1939.) 
wing MR. . 3 Hie MA Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOU 
= ad ; UNT HAL G. 
f in rue forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of British Insulated Cables, Founded in 1902, under the deonien of ae’ toe 
to be Ltd., was held on Tuesday, April 1st, at Exchange Station Buildings, ——— of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
Venue Liverpool. Martin-Harvey (acting chairman of the board and joint ae Ba Psa surge Bog ols aeee yon. 
ven vee HL! artin Tarves “ye ancer, the Fund is working unceasingly | 
mazing director) presided. a ae | oO ¢ systematic investigation of the disease. Our | 
y Tate The following is the statement circulated with the directors’ report | knowledge has so increased that the disease is now | 
, a — | | curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built | 
| a , with the accounts for 1940 and commenting on new mode i i i 
ancial Before dealing 2 eve : 8 dern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope | 
taxa. other features of the company’s —_ — = yeas there are of our investigations. 
! everal matters relative to personnel which call for special mention. 
oe. Tbe first is to record the absence of the chairman of the board, Sir | LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
~~ Alexander Roger, who accepted the invitation of the Minister of FORM OF BEQUEST 
end Supply to head the present important British Government Mission to | 4 hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial C 
will India. The second matter regarding personnel is to refer to the death, Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt), at Royal | 
kind ‘a October last, of Mr. G. H. Nisbett, deputy chairman of the board. | College of Surgeons of England, Lincols's Ina Fields, London, | 
ome, ; Mr. T. H. Martin-Harvey and Mr. W. Travis, both of whom joined | the Gameat season Salts c aol ae and I direct that | 
t dis. the board in 1935, were appointed joint managing directors as from BELL RE AAEM EON : dh ater sctsina oe eee een 


S for June Ist, 1940 comasieionmnasmaans —— 
tion. PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT intel ie ous 
Way The profit and loss account for the year to December 31st, 1940, 

shows that the profit on trading, dividends on investments, &c., after 
ng for taxation and contingent reserves adjustment, amount to 


providi ‘ 
£786,232—a result which shows practically no change from the 
ding figures for 1939, and is considered by your directors and false economy 


ming 

































a5 correspon 
ult, to be satisfactory : Artificial i ace 
Just- The amount brought forward from 1939 of £488,305 added to the be “+ teeth can only effectively repl 
» Its profit for 1940 of £786,232 gives a total of £1,274,537. Depreciation na — ones as long as they fit absolutely 
reci- of fixed assets absorbs £209,622, and, after providing for directors’ =. So oe oo ae 
the remuneration, interest on debenture stock, and the dividends already nt ure which causes discomfort and em 
sure, declared and paid on the preference and ordinary capital, there is tae = i is false economy because the 
cies left available £888,699. Of this total it is proposed to transfer £100,000 DENTURE Pixint.: 2 ee 
nan, to war contingencies reserve and to pay a final dividend of Io per cent. t th t } x TIVE, for thing false 
al less tax) on the ordinary stock, making, with the interim already on i Prumy, will held hescuntiy ie peetion 
u- paid, a total dividend for the fifteenth year in succession of 15 per cent. on pss ours,ensuring comfort,confidenss 
ndi- less tax). In addition, your directors are pleased to recommend that, De proper snasteatien. Recommended by 
with for the sixth successive year, a cash bonus of § per cent. (less tax) be ry arma Handy sprinkler tin 1/8d, larg 
ney. distributed on the ordinary stock. After making these appropriations, conomy size 3/54, from ali Chemists. 
livi- the balance left to be carried forward to 1941 is £488,699—a figure DENTURE 
thi almost identical with that brought forward. FIXATI 
. There are two items in the profit and loss acc shich partic VE 
ere are two items in the profit an loss account to which particular is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
attention is drawn The first is that depreciation of fixed assets in restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 
1940 calls for £209,622, against £158,617 for the previous year, an 
- increase of £51,005. Although the same basic rates of depreciation | ; 7. aaa , 
vr have been applied in both years it has been necessary to provide in 
4on 1940 for ee extra cece being suffered by certain of our assets | = 
» in as a result of operating under war conditions. The second is the RA’ at ' 
its transfer of a further £100,000 to war contingencies reserve account, J RAY S 
at bringing the total of the latter up to £200,000. (Ol D GOWRIE) TOBACCO 
= 
=. 
- BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS = Seem the House of Raterer. famed fer 8 . 
Be _ The first point for comment on the liabilities side is that all but for the “blendin al oe geod OLD 
: {1,500 of the “‘ Debenture Stock” has been surrendered for repay- GOWRIE h _ wg gees ‘ 
to ment. The latter amount, although still ranking as a first charge on Vi — a _ a ee 
Nas the assets of the company, does not, of course, carry any interest after Pe se * oy ee ae — aa 
ain January 4th, 1940—the date on which ail stock was called in for fect e a | 7 ; a pn Aw 
its redemption Current liabilities and provisions ” show the substantial tob I aoe Sie oe Benders 
nt. increase of £855,547, the amount owing to “ Subsidiary companies ” ~ > “_ wccdindlcapy and AY 
being up by £277,906, while “ general creditors, taxation and contingent Fa, li eas favour with 
reserves have increased by £577,526, mainly due to the provision for — = og | wherever / 
is taxation (last year a substantia! prepayment of tax had been made) and a iy oe bin 
ot to the increased amounts involved in general items on account of the , . . . eee, SCOT LAD. 
higher prices now prevailing. It might also be mentioned in passing that We are inserting this advertisement as a 
nt altho h the final terms of the War Damage Bill have not yet been eae | of goodwill, as owing to present 
en settled, provision has been made for the estimated liabilities of your restrictions of supphes we can only 
ad <2 vag thereunder. “Reserves and surplus” are just over £100,000 fulfil orders from our regular customers. 
‘ar — due to the — = £100,000 from 1940 profits to war 
~ contingencies reserve. nm the assets side, the first item of “fixed 
we assets has increased by £14,894, the actual expenditure on buildings, 
ot ers &c., 0 Fe 224,516 being largely offset by the depreciation applied 
or the year of £209,622 
9 “nn re q - . 
18 , “General investments” at £1,757,764 show the relatively small THE 
es ecrease of £34,307, no changes of any importance having occurred 
: Phd | : 
3 under this head during the year. In accordance with our usual practice, 
all the company $ investments at December 31st last have been carefully 
reviewed, and although the valuation of investments under existing 
conditions is a difficult matter, your directors are satisfied that in the 
- sepegate the Fp ng present value of the company’s investments LIMITED 
in excess of their balance-sheet value. Under the last beadi 
t sk ’ as ading of : : 
2 a assets” the first two items of “Stocks and work-in-progress” annsnperaned te Sagem,  Sseantat Re. 
and “Debtors and bills receivable” both show i as iti * 
S ¢ ‘ increases, a position i i i 
3, only to be expected in view of the higher prices now ruling cad the ne aot le age + Ten ee 
Teater activity 
g greater activity of the company. Reserve Fund ‘ % ’ » 143,400,000 
. said 
REVIEW OF COMPANY’S BUSINESS 
~ Head Offi 
In past a it has been the custom at the annual general meeting eek YOKOHAMA. 
| refer to the more important matters connected with or affecti 1 oP 
! 1 n inec ecting 
j - aapeny business, and to give some indication of the outlook BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
e current year. It will be appreciated, however, that under W 
: ° ° 2 *_* . . . . ? . 
e ears conditions it would be inadvisable to give any detailed account PARTS OF THE ORLD. 
ft _— activities of your company or to make any forecast of current _ Landen Offices 
t $. 7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 














The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 108 ACROSS 6. ne, saab ensnared ( 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 1. Remote object from the Mint z Ir’ pte noma, fast ®), 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be (8). i re than a bit Steep (8) 
marked with the words :* Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER oj the PUZZLE, 5. Over which incapacitated 13- Little Tommy thought peopie 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will domest dr ds should who fasted did | (10), 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing stic quadrupeds 15. Here one has to fi da 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- be assisted (6). p “ Ri 4 Place 
ing issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they 9. (8). in chard III (8 ). 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]} 10. She gets round Patrick (6). 16. be number of places for 
5 Z = ¢ > 1) 11. Peter Piper may lead you to @). on the golf-cours) 
| a governor of Virginia (8). ®). boy j 
12. Barefaced fellows use a lot of 17+ +S Doy is not learning 0 be 
Ee ss a zeman 
14. Jael’s acute alteration (10). 19. Elementary wind-vanes (6) 
/O 4 J : 2 (to) 20. Roman soldiers’ chorus (6). 
21. It isn’t much use a dach. 
| i\ 4 a x 18. ( (2 words) (6, 4). hund saying he wont (6), 
. 
22. Tiber to the Romans (6). SOLUTION 
23. Dick Turpin’s was probably TO 
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27. 


. Horse with which to 


. Toad that 


that to York, and he did this 
to Black Bess (8). 


24. Choice (6). 
25. I also ran, he discloses (8). 
26. Pupils do, but not at the 


hands of a crammer (6). 
Vintner’s favourite film? (8). 


DOWN 


. A good deal of bacon (6). 
. A little fairy goes up to join 


the Royal Air Force (6). 
test 
punctuality at the meet (6). 
is nearly half a 
sailor (10). 
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CROSSWORD No. 106 
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wel ca 
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SOLUTION ON APRIL 18th 


Wadsley Lane, Sheffield, 6. 


The winner of Crossword No. 106 is the Rev. H. C. J. Sidnell, 
Reiacl 72, 








PURELY PERSONAL. 








To win the confidence of Lepers 

















is difficult, but not impossible. Our aim is te at 
get them to come voluntarily for treatment. 
Much is accomplished when patients are deter- 
mined to get better and seek help from our 
VERWORKED DIRECTOR needs Gocter and mp-werbers. 
> : - Please help us generously as 
assistance. Box of King Six ne cemthet Uhin tareibin dieeses 
Cigars preferred—or will accept a eS EE 
ae Sa ee THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
(Working in co-operation with Toc H.) 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, K.G. 
Hon. Treas.: Sir Frank W. Carter, C.1.E., C.B.E. 
Temporary Office: 
25, Kidderpore Avenue, London, N.W.3. 
PERSONAL aT ee age 
na CT fe meh P ry HI ‘ 
YOOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts r Tne match” off—we smoked, and 90 


) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
*Canteen,” The pe ineneoad Office. 


YOOKS FOR C HIL DREN. — Alfred Wi ilson’s 
| ) Hampstead shop caters especially for children in 
the country, from an unequalled stock. Ask for new 
select classified list. “ Four f Fourteen,” or open de- 
posit account and ask for a parcel of suitable books on 
approval. Further parcels to value of not more than 
twice the cash balance in hand will always be sent on 
request.—ALPreD WILSON, 11 Hampstead High Street, 

W.3. (Har mpstead 2218.) 

1tOMMUNITY SC HOOL, AL DERW oo 
( GREENHAM COMMON, near NEWBUR 

BERKS. 





That children and grown-ups may share the 


Purpose 
Vacancies summer term, 


creative experience of living. 
ages 4-12; low tees, safe area. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. _ promptly ex ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 

d copy 3d., 1,000 wor Miss N. McFArtans (C) 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh- -on-Sea. Essex. 
\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR 
| GENTLEWOMEN, Complete training in safe 
area, Surrey, or $7 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 
Mayfair 6626-7. 








\ ISS OLLIVIER—Colonic irrigation, constipa- 
A tion, obesity, headaches. Wel. 9711. Trained. 





\ ONOMARK.—Perm. address, Wartime fac. $s. ory 
P atronised by Royalty.— Write BM/MONO23, W 





PRING CLEANING ?—Your cast-off clothing.— 
s Disused clothing for men, women and chil 
would be a great boon in many bomb-stricken homes in 
Poplar. Will you sendit now? We can make good use 
f anything YOU MAY TURN OUT.—Address: The 





was “ 


( UAKERISM. 


Service Committes. Friends 


London, N.W.1 


‘on”” TOM LONG, you know. 


Information and literature respect- 

ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the Frienps’ Homg 
House, 





Its Grand 
THE 


GRAND, TORQUAY 


GRAND to be alive. 

GRAND to dance to Harry Evans and his Band, 

GRAND to play Tennis and SQUASH with 
Charles Reade (late of Queen's Club), to coach 
or extend one. 

GRAND to get a rubber at Bridge, or a 10 
up at Billiards. 

GRAND to have a Chet who can make one 
feel a Lord in the true Woolton manner. 

GRAND ¢o sleep. to sit, to sun, with nothing 
to worry about. 


SPEND YOUR LEAVE— 
Or YOUR LIFETIME 
at THE 

GRAND, TORQUAY 
where even our bomb and gas proof air-raid 


shelter has been designed and equipped in the 
GRAND manner, 




















Euston Road, 








EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


M ' 








LL HILL 
ST. BEES, CUMBERLAND. 


SCHOOL, 


For details of the forthcoming annnal Scholarships 








— Examinations apply to the Secretary, Ashley House, 
St. B Cumberland. 

B Baek OuStin Se eS Ih B----~ - - 

Removed to Coniston in the English Lake en ee a ee i a hit a 
District for the period of the War). 
An examination for six Scholarships, value £25 to J 1s 

£100 per annum, will be held in June next. The MISCELLANEOUS 

examination is on new and reasonable lines, testing pennant 

interests, outlook and intelligence. Two additional ryvO TOWNSF OLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No 
| drains, yet sanitary comfort like your own home! 


Scholarships are awarded for promise in Music and 
Art. 


fitted anywhere. 














The school is inspected and recognised by the Board 
of Education and holds a distinguished position for its 
work in creative education. There is a Junior School 
for boys from 7 to 13.—-Full details from the WARDEN, 
Bembridge School, Coniston Water. 


}T URTWOOD SCHOOL, 
GUILDFORD (Abinger 119). Vacs. for boarders, 

Safe district. Constructive outlook. Co-educational 

—Full parts. Principal, JANET JEwson, M.A., N.F.U. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at th 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or Huntleys 
Culverden Down Tunbridge Wells. 





PEASLAKE, 








ELSAN Chemical Closet can be 
indoors or outdoors, without plumbing, WITHOUT 
DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. Inexpensive models 
for Country House, Cottage, Bungalow, Air- Raid 
Shelter, Rest Centre. GUARANTEED odourless. 
germ-free, SAFE. Local authorities approve.— Write 
for FREE, ILLUS. BOOKLET and - es to ELSAN 
Co. (Dept. 254/1), $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 


— 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


country 





EFRESH YOURSELF in English 
Ask for deaceigtive list (34. pe post tree) “ dons INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REF RESHMENT) HOU SE 
ASSOCIATION, LT 
Pp. R. H. A Lp. St. Grorce’s _— Regent 
Street, W.1. 





Rev. Wuitam Dick. M.A,, Trinity Hall, Augusta For tull Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY 
Street, Poplar, London. E.14 St. Steohen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2 
Enter 1s secon l.class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office; Dec. 23, 1896. 
Portugal St.. Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tus Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 


Printed in Great Britain b 
99, Gower St., 


Sr. peanass Press (1940) Lto., 


London, W.C.1.—Friday, April 4, 1941. 
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